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At Feltham House 
With W. W. Jacobs 


Author of Many Cargoes, At Sunwich Port 


By Norma Bright Carson 


OUR real live humorist is generally 

very different from the figure of 

him that you have conjured up in 
your imagination. The man who makes 
you laugh is rarely a man who is himself 
much given to laughter, and strangely 
enough, he possesses, as a rule, a vein of 
seriousness that is quite bewildering to 
the admiring reader who has passed 
through all the many stages of amuse- 
ment in a perusal of his books. The pleas- 
ant-faced, fair-haired, slenderly-built, quiet 
gentleman, who lives an uneventful life 
on the outskirts of a sleepy little English 
village and writes for the most part to 
the tune of children’s romping in a room 


above him, scarcely carries out our notions 
of what the author of Many Cargoes, The 
Skipper’'s Wooing and At Sunwich Port 
might be like. One can scarcely be blamed 
for expecting to find W. W. Jacobs living 
in a coast town or at a seaport, holding 
daily converse with the quaint, queer types 
—the actually “odd craft”’—who furnish 
the humor and the pathos and the senti- 
ment to those inimitable stories which, 
since about the year 1896, have made a 
new place for the humorist in English 
literature, because this kind of humor, in 
its own particular and original setting, has 
no rival—nor is like to have—among Mr. 
Jacobs’ contemporaries. 
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1—Mrs. W. W. Jacobs. 2—Mr. Jacobs and His Children at Buckhurst Hill. 
3—Mr. Jacobs’ Two Eldest Daughters 
4—Mr. Jacobs Sons (Feltham House). 5—Mr. Jacobs With His Children (Later) 











However, W. W. Jacobs does not live 
by the sea’s side; instead, he makes his 
home at Feltham House, a quaint, old, 
irregular house on Golding’s Hill, just 
outside Loughton, in Essex county, a 
half-hour’s ride by train from London. 
Loughton itself is a picturesque town set 
on the edge of Epping Forest, that beauti- 
ful and historic tract of woodland that 
has been the subject of many controver- 
sies, the victim of many vandals and of 
the commercially avaricious, but which as 
government property is now being pre- 
served in all its glory for the delectation 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
tryside and the edification of the apprecia- 
tive tourist. In Mr. Jacobs’ automobile 
we took a ten-mile ride through this fine, 
old forest, and the magnificent specimens 
of ancient trees set amid gorgeously lux- 
uriant woodsiness were more than one 
could number, though the richness of it all 
one could never forget. 

Feltham House, into which the Jacobs 
family moved a little over three years ago, 
coming from an earlier residence at Buck- 
hurst Hill, one station nearer London, has 
its own typically English garden. <A giant 
yew at the side of the house spreads its 
pleasant shelter over the children’s play- 
ground; a beautiful and rare old cedar 
shadows the face of the house and makes 
impossible a photographic view from the 
front. Mr. Jacobs’ study window looks 
out over the garden; from his window, 
too, one gets a wonderful impression of 
the low, thickly-wooded hills of Essex 
rolling in soft curves against the sky—a 
view which even in England—among the 
many landscape bits that quite enthrall the 
eye—is superb. 

Mr. Jacobs is the father of five children, 
the eldest of which, Barbara, is eleven 
years old, the youngest being a baby girl. 
3etween these two are another girl and 
two boys—delightful youngsters all—and 
the frolicsome playmates of the grave- 
faced man whose only betrayal of the hu- 
mor that pervades his outlook upon life is 
the twinkle in his eye. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobs are true children lovers, and theirs 
is a happy little family, progressive both 
in work and play and very promising in 
possibilities yet to be developed. 

Oddly enough, for all her large and 
growing family, Mrs. Jacobs finds time to 
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take an active interest in the suffrage 
movement. Indeed, so active was her in- 
terest just about a year ago that she en- 
gaged with a large number of other women 
in the movement to help break a few win- 
dows in London. With the result that she 
and some of her companions spent a 
somewhat tedius thirty-one days in 
prison, while her husband was summoned 
to London to plead her cause and so aid 
her in escaping a severer sentence. Mr. 
Jacobs tells this story in a very droll, dry 
way, while Mrs. Jacobs frankly regards 
the matter as a joke, though she must be 
given the credit of possessing very firm 
convictions on the subject of a woman’s 
right to vote and of having done her part 
in the demolishment of government prop- 
erty in all sincerity and seriousness. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Jacobs is just 
a trifle socialistic, and is very emphatic and 
frankly clear in her expression of her 
views. On the other hand, Mr. Jacobs 
would appear to be more or less conserva- 
tive in his opinions, the consequence being 
some rather lively debating between the 
two—a debate in which the husband is 
good-humoredly tolerant, save for now 
and then a bit of sarcasm that is real wit. 

Seeing Mr. Jacobs at home—so typically 
an English country gentleman, enthusiasti- 
cally domestic, one is impelled to ask the 
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question, “Where did his stories come 
from?” To answer which we must go 
back to his boyhood, discover him to have 
been born in the heart of London and learn 
of the early years when as the son of a 
wharfman, he lived at Wapping on the 
Thames, close by the Tower Bridge and 
day in and day out came into contact with 
every kind of seaman shipping from Lon- 
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don port or entering therein, and growing 
year by year familiar with the barges and 
the bargemen who frequent that shore. 
There he met his types and got to know 
them; there the sympathetic interest in 
them was born; there the seeds of future 
tales were implanted to yield rich fruit 
when many years after he found himself 
with his pen and quite naturally and spon- 
taneously began to present his old friends 
in their native surroundings to the thou- 
sands of English readers and the tens of 
thousands of American readers who 
snatched greedily at the quaint original 
humor that spent itself with many a laugh 
and now and then a tear over the come- 
dies and sometimes the tragedies of those 
who follow the sea, who hear and see 
strange things and experience things stran- 
ger, but who, with all their wild and out- 
landish yarns are yet often simple-hearted, 
kindly-hearted, gentle-feelinged philoso- 
phers, who get a lot out of life that is 
scarcely suspected and put a lot into life 
that is never accredited to their particular 
account. 

W. W. Jacobs was born in 1863. He 
married in 1900, and between those dates 
he had gathered his material for stories. 
But he gathered long and well before he 
began to write, and earned his living at 
a petty government clerkship which he 
held for twenty years. With marriage, 
however, and a record already made by 
Many Cargoes, published in 1896, and by 
The Skipper’s Wooing and Sea Urchins, 
brought out in 1897 and 1898 respectively, 
he settled down in the country and has 
stayed there since, keeping up a few clubs 
in London, attending now and then a lit- 
erary function or a political gathering ; but 
for the greater portion of his time devot- 
ing the days to his books and his children 
and writing as the mood seizes him and 
memory claims him. In this respect he is 
very different from most English authors 
of the present time; he has not syste- 
matized his inspiration for commercial 
uses. Out of the stores of remembrance 
he takes a character and with the charac- 
ter the story grows. Having gotten the 
story he is sufficiently the trained artist to 
put it into excellent form—in fact, few 
Englishmen now writing are more surely 
masters of the short-story form than is 
W. W. Jacobs; most of his novels are in 
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a way short stories, cleverly connected, 
while a number of his volumes are collec- 
tions of short stories pure and simple. 

A few times Mr. Jacobs has revealed 
a different quality in his genius, and a 
wierd and grewsome tale has resulted, 
as in the case of “The Monkey’s Paw.” 
This tale was dramatized by Mr. Jacobs 
in collaboration with Mr. Louis Parker, 
and as a dramatic piece it was remarkable 
for an eerie quality that gave it intensity 
of interest away and beyond that of the 
ordinary mystery play. 3ut generally 
speaking, Mr. Jacobs has held to his one 
theme, presenting it variously through the 
wide range of character over which he has 
command. The love interest enters but 
slightly into his stories; when it is there, 
it is humorously tender, worked in with 
delicate touches that give it a place of its 
own. These touches reveal a softer side 
to Mr. Jacobs than appears on the surface 
of the man—one recognizes deeps that are 
carefully covered over by an exterior pol- 
ish of lightness that sometimes approaches 
dangerously near to cynicism. But there 
is little or no cynicism in his stories, and 
little real sophistication; the personality 
of the author is not permitted to intrude 
upon that stage where his many varieties 
of character work out their little dramas 
of the commonplace, all unconsciously af- 
fording amusement that is not untinged 
by sorrow. For the author cannot help 
revealing a certain tenderness toward his 
“odd craft” as he turns the lights on for 
the world to see all the intimacies of per- 
sonal traits which, to the observer, pre- 
sent a lot of entertainment of which the 
entertainers themselves, busily intent upon 
their own doings, are not at all aware. 

Since 1900 Mr, Jacobs has published 
A Master of Craft, Light Freight, At 
Sunwich Port, The Lady of the Barge, 
Odd Craft, Dialstone Lane, Captains All, 
Short Cruises, Salthaven, Sailors’ Knots. 
In 1912 he had no book, but one is prom- 
ised for 1913. What this new book will 
be remains to be seen; Mr. Jacobs hinted 
at a departure from his usual theme and 
types of character. He confessed to a 
desire to write a novel of ordinary Eng- 
lish life, a novel embodying some one or 
other of the many problems before the 
world of to-day. It is difficult to predict 


the effect of such a diversion from the 
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kind of story he has made his own; it is he will write will lack the artistic touch 
difficult to predict anything concerning its of a master writer. Whether or not he 
possibilities for humor or dramatic point. can achieve the sustaining power of a long 
But it is safe to say that nothing that W. novel on an up-to-date subject is still to 
W. Jacobs will write will lack the “hu- be proved, though we believe that he could 
man interest” quality, while nothing that write and write well a novel of mystery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs 
At Feltham House, June, 1912 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


Spring Rain 
By Isabel S. Mason 


LOVE to hear the rain upon the green roof of the tree 
The silver of its tinkle is a fairy call for me. 


I can hear it as | pass 
Patter softly on the grass 
As it dances o’er the edges of the leaves in ecstacy. 
Such fragrant dewy colloquies ’midst April shade and shine, 
Where tears and smiles are kin to Love and hours are all divine. 
The Lilac sprays the slope, 
In a bow of purple Hope; 
And every day is God’s, and Spring’s, and mine. 
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Tintern Abbey 


By Henry C. Shelley 


USK had fallen on that autumnal 

day when I entered the Valley of 

the Wye. Yet enough light re- 
mained to disclose those “nameless won- 
ders” which so enthralled the spirit of 
the poet Gray when he made his pilgrim- 
age to the same “seat of pleasure,” nigh 
a century and a half ago. Nor was it 
difficult to discern those “orchard tufts,” 
those “plots of cottage-ground,” those 
“groves and copses,”’ those “pastoral 
farms, green to the very door,” or that 
“landscape with the quiet sky” which 
appealed so strongly to the nature-wor- 
shipping spirit of Wordsworth when. 
nearly thirty years later, he received the 
impress of that 


sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


By the time Tintern was reached dusk 
had given place to the darkness of an 
autumnal night. And thus it happened 
that my first view of the famous Abbey 
by the Wye was under those conditions 
approved by Sir Walter Scott: 

If thou woulds’t view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 


On either side of the valley, dotted 
about in a greater profusion than one had 
expected to find in a spot traditionally 
associated with seclusion from the world, 
were the dim forms of cottage homes, 
their window-lights twinkling like glow- 
worms; below, the river Wye flowed on- 
ward to the sea with a “soft inland mur- 
mur.” And there stood the walls of the 
venerable Abbey, some of them silhou- 
etted as though carved in ebony, others so 
bathed in the silvery light of night that 
they looked like the mere ghosts of the 
walls reared so long ago by Cistercian 
hands. 

All of which is symbolical of the half- 
revealed, half-concealed history of that 
ancient fane. Its first founder, Walter 
de Clare, is a shadowy figure; its first 
builder, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Nor- 


Author of Literary Byways in England 


With Photographs by the Author 





folk, was hardly the man one would have 
expected to pose as a patron of a religious 
house. No record has survived of the 
year in which Roger Bigod began to build ; 


all that is known is that by 1287 the 
structure was sufficiently advanced to 
allow mass being celebrated within its 


walls. That. then, is the date which must 
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The East window 


be regarded as the natal year of the pres- 
ent ruins, though it is probable that some 
of the stonework of the chapter house 
and other buildings belongs to an earlier 
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Tintern Abbey 
By Henry C. Shelley 
Author of Literary Byways in England 


With Photographs by the Author 


USK had fallen on that autumnal 
D day when I entered the Valley of 

the Wye. Yet enough light re- 
mained to disclose those “nameless won- 
ders” which so enthralled the spirit of 
the poet Gray when he made his pilgrim- 
age to the same “seat of pleasure,” nigh 
a century and a half ago. Nor was it 
difficult to discern those “orchard tufts,” 
those “plots of cottage-ground,”’ those 
“groves and copses,’ those “pastoral 
farms, green to the very door,” or that 
“landscape with the quiet sky” which 
appealed so strongly to the nature-wor- 
shipping spirit of Wordsworth when, 
nearly thirty years later, he received the 
impress of that 

sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


By the time Tintern was reached dusk 
had given place to the darkness of an 
autumnal night. And thus it happened 
that my first view of the famous Abbey 
by the Wye was under those conditions 
approved by Sir Walter Scott: 

If thou woulds’t view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 


On either side of the valley, dotted 
about in a greater profusion than one had 
expected to find in a spot traditionally 
associated with seclusion from the world, 
were the dim forms of cottage homes, 
their window-lights twinkling like glow- 
worms; below, the river Wye flowed on- 
ward to the sea with a “soft inland mur- 
mur.” And there stood the walls of the 
venerable Abbey, some of them silhou- 
etted as though carved in ebony, others so 
bathed in the silvery light of night that 
they looked like the mere ghosts of the 
walls reared so long ago by Cistercian 
hands. 

All of which is symbolical of the half- 
revealed, half-concealed history of that 
ancient fane. Its first founder, Walter 
de Clare, is a shadowy figure; its first 
builder, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Nor- 


folk, was hardly the man one would have 
expected to pose as a patron of a religious 
house. No record has survived of the 
year in which Roger Bigod began to build ; 
all that is known is that by 1287 the 
structure was sufficiently advanced to 
allow mass being celebrated within its 
walls. That, then, is the date which must 
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be regarded as the natal year of the pres- 
ent ruins, though it is probable that some 
of the stonework of the chapter house 
and other buildings belongs to an earlier 
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period. From the year of Walter de 
Clare’s foundation to the dissolution of 
the monastery was a period of full four 
centuries, and when to that is added the 
nearly four hundred years which have 
since gone by it will be seen that Tintern 
Abbey has attained a truly venerable age. 

Little is known of the long line of 


Tintern Abbey 


Entrance to the rectory 


abbots who ruled over the destinies of 
this secluded monastery. The name of 
the first head of the house is unrecorded ; 
the abbot of forty years later is a mere 
initial “E”; while for the whole period 
of full four hundred years some fifteen 
names only, and those mostly Johns, or 
Walters, or Rogers, have survived obliv- 
ion. Nor is the case much different of 
those high-born knights and dames who 
had sepulcher within the abbey walls. 
Few and fragmentary are the memorials 
of the dead which have survived the 
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iconoclasm of man and the ravage of 
time. The slab in the south aisle, with its 
incised cross and Hic jacet Philippus 
Wellsted probably perpetuates the name 
of an abbot, while that other stone in the 
vestry tells by its half-obliterated inscrip- 
tion that it covers the dust of a ruler of 
the sister house in Ireland; but of the 
resting-place of Walter de Clare, and of 
Gilbert Strongbow, and of Isabella, the 
widow of William the Marshall, not a 
trace remains. Yet they all, and many 
other scions of their houses, were laid to 
rest within Tintern’s walls. It was for 
Isabella that an affectionate son enriched 
the monastery with lands that a lighted 
lamp might burn “forever” before her 
tomb; and we know that a stately monu- 
ment marked the spot where were laid the 
beheaded body of William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, and the corses of his wife 
and his son and his wife. So long ago 
as 1643 Lord Herbert of Cherbury wrote 
that the monuments of his ancestors, “to- 
gether with the church, lie now wholly 
defaced and ruined.” They have all van- 
ished, those marble tombs and carved 
effigies, ineffectual memorials of man’s 
transitory glory, reared in pride of line- 
age or in grief for departed worth, alike 
they have gone into nothingness with the 
long outburnt lamp before Isabella’s tomb. 
Yet these grassy spaces within the bounds 
of presbytery or transept or choir or clois- 
ter are richly sown with human dust, and 
down through the roofless walls the sun 
shines as a lamp by day and the moon 
as a lamp by night in nature’s eternal 
vigilance. 

It was in 1536 that the Abbey’s history 
as a religious community came to an end 
and its possession divided between two 
of the courtiers of Henry VIII. The 
buildings and the adjacent farms fell to 
the portion of the Earl of Worcester, and 
for a time he and his countess resided 
occasionally within the abbey precincts. 
But they soon wearied of that novelty, and 
for more than two hundred years the 
history of the monastery is a blank. Thus, 
generation after generation, its walls were 
allowed to crumble into ruins. As its 
stones fell apart they were seized upon 
by cottagers and farmers for the repair 
of their own homes; ivy mantled the walls 
and climbed about the tracery of the 
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windows; birds nested in its niches and 
sheep grazed amid its quiet spaces; until 
Charles Noel Somerset, fourth Duke of 
Beaufort, about the year 1750, had the 
debris cleared away and the ground in 
and around the abbey leveled and tufted. 
From that date the picturesque ruin be- 
gins to make its appearance in diaries of 
travel and tomes of topography, and at 
length, towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, came that pilgrimage by 
Wordsworth which had issue in the poem 
that is the jewel of its anthology and the 
chief cause why its quiet spaces are yearly 
visited by so many thousands. 

For a century and a half after the 
fourth Duke of Beaufort created some 
semblance of order amid the chaos of the 
ruins, the old home of the Wye Cister- 
cians and their lands remained among the 
possessions of the historic Somerset fam- 
ily. Then, in the fall of 1898, rumor 
began to grow busy. The Duke of Beau- 
fort had decided to sell the property, and 
at once visions were conjured up of a 
wealthy American bearing a sackfull of 
dollars in exchange for which the abbey 
was to be transplanted bodily to United 
States soil. Agonized scribes set to work 
in the daily press to protect against that 
possible desecration, and irate antiquar- 
ians once more aired their favorite doc- 
trine that no man should have the right 
to do what he likes with his. own when 
that “own” happens to include a historic 
building. The upshot of the agitation was 
that, in the early winter of 1900, Tintern 
Abbey and more than five thousand acres 
of its picturesque surroundings, were 
purchased by the government, and so 
passed into the possession of the nation. 

That change of ownership has been 
beneficial. ‘The revenue from sightseers 
is now devoted to the upkeep of the ruin, 
and it may be assumed that for the future 
every effort will be made by the govern- 
ment to preserve its hallowed walls for 
the delight of future generations. Cer- 
tainly the present orderly condition of the 
building is all that can be desired. 

Thanks, then, to the new regime, it is 
possible by a tour through the various 
sections of the ruin to acquire an admir- 
able idea of the monastery as a whole. 
Entrance is gained through a porch a little 
to the north of the west front, to the right 
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of which is the cloister of the lay breth- 
ren, while on the left are the cellar and 
dormitory of the lay members. As most 
visitors will probably wish to leave the 
inspection of the church till the last, the 
best plan is to pass into the spacious clois- 
ter of the monks, around which most of 
the secular buildings are grouped. Most 
Cistercian monasteries were arranged on 
a clearly-defined plan, and that at Tintern 
was no exception to the rule. From this 
cloister, then, which is more than a hun- 
dred feet square, access can be gained to 
all the buildings of the establishment. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
cloister itself played a large part in the 
lives of the monks, for ‘in one of its cov- 
ered alleys they spent most of their leisure 
in meditating or reading. The arched 
recess in the south wall was for the use 
of the brother whose duty it was to over- 
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Doorway to book closet 


look the brethren in their hours of recrea- 
tion, while in a wall near at hand are the 
remains of the lockers where were kept 
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the books used for reading in the cloisters. 
Then, on the east, is a beautiful pointed 
doorway leading to the book-closet or 
library of the abbey. Next comes the 
chapter house, the scene of the daily 
gathering of the fraternity, and so named 
because a part of the proceedings at each 
meeting consisted in the reading of a 
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The Nave 


Looking West 


chapter of the order. Although time and 
the hand of the despoiler have wrought 
sad havoc in this apartment, some of the 
floor tiles are yet in position, a fragment 
from which makes possible a reconstruc- 
tion picture of the whole. In the corner 
access can be gained to the ruins of the 
long apartment where the novices were 
lodged, over which was the principal dor- 
mitory of the monks. Next to the passage 
leading thither, and opening off the north 
wall of the cloister, is the warming-house, 
the one place where the brethren were 
able to enjoy the comfort of a fire, and 
adjoining that is the refectory, or dining- 
hall, where they partook their two simple 
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meals. The pulpit of the reader is in 
an excellent state of preservation, as is 
also the quaint hatch through which the 
food was served from the adjoining 
kitchen. Out in the grounds to the east 
may be traced the outlines of the infirm- 
ary hall and buildings, which were pro- 
vided not only for the sick monks, but as 
an old-age haven for such as had grown 
too feeble to share the austere life of their 
younger and more robust brethren. 
From the site of that infirmary is ob- 
tained the best exterior view of the sim- 
ple but impressive east window of the 
church. Gone is the glory it could boast 
in those far-off years when its eight lights 
were “richly dight” with the arms of the 
founder; but even in its ruin, with its 
slender middle mullion curling into a circle 
at the summit, it has that chaste- beauty 
of form which was such a notable feature 
of Cistercian architecture. And the im- 






























A Transept Arch 


pression it leaves of simple beauty is 
heightened by every glance at the interior 
of the church, by the grace of the noble 
west window, and by the strength and 
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restraint which distinguish the pillars and 
arches of all the bays in presbytery, nave 
and transepts. It would seem as though 
the Cistercian architects had found the 
seeret of the Greek rule of “nothing too 
much ;” certainly they so built as to give 
their temple the worthiness of a shrine 
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distracting the worshipper from the real- 
ity of the unseen. Hence it is because 
these lightly springing pillars, and tendril- 
like mullions, and leaf-shaped arches 
approximate so closely to nature’s most 
beautiful forms, that, though in ruins and 
decay, the gray walls of Tintern Abbey 


of faith without, by ornate decoration, — still minister to the life of the spirit. 


A Song of Labor 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


To rise before the sun, 
Glad for the day begun, 
And eager for its duties and its strife. 


+S is the fulness and the joy of life: 


How sweet and thrilling is the morning air 
That calls us from repose, 
Fresh as a new-blown rose, 

To plan, create, new problems face and dare. 


Our pulses surge with life, our eyes are bright 
When we can greet the day 
All ready for the fray, 

Glad for the work that shall claim us till the night. 


In work frail man a very god can be; 
The world he makes anew 
In all he strives to do, 
And in a thousand wonders his might we see. 


Oh. this the purpose and the worth of life: 
To smiling greet the light, 
To toil with zest till night, 

And know the world gains by our day of strife! 











Mrs. Challoner’s Public Meeting 





By G. A. Birmingham 


gy said the Major, “do you know 
my sister, Mrs. Challoner?” 

“No, I don’t, Major. .But I'd 
like to if she’s the least like you in 
disposition.” 

“She’s not. She couldn’t. possibly be 
less like me. In the first place, she’s mar- 
ried to a London barrister.” 

“That’s a mere accidental difference be- 
tween you,” said Meldon. “You may be. 
identical in every essential in spite of the 
fact that you’re not married at all.” 

“I wish you wouldn't talk in that idiotic 
way, J. J. What I meant when I said 
that she was married to a London barris- 
ter is that she leads a very strenuous kind 
of life.” } 

“You certainly don’t.” 

“It appears now that she’s overdone it, 
and the doctors have ordered her com- 
plete rest and quiet. She’s coming here 
to get them.” 

“She couldn’t come to a better place. 
Ballymoy is sound asleep, and nobody in 
it is more than half alive.” j 

“You forget yourself,” said the Major, 
grinning. 

“I try to stir things up a bit occasion- 
ally,” said Meldon modestly, “but it’s very 
little use.” ; ; 

“Well,” said the Major, “I hope you 
won't stir anything while my sister’s here. 
It'll be hard enough to keep her quiet, 
but if you—”’ 

“What's 


her particular line?” said 
Meldon. 
“The Woman Suffrage question. You 


must have seen her name in the papers.” 

Meldon was entirely unfamiliar with 
Mrs. Challoner’s name. Unless a woman 
makes ‘herself very remarkable indeed, 
unless she kicks, or otherwise violently ill- 
treats a Cabinet Minister, the Irish papers 
take no notice of her. Her fame, in any 
case, scarcely reaches Connacht. But 
Meldon was unwilling to admit that he 
was ignorant about any lady whose name 
appeared frequently in print. 

“Of course I’ve seen it,” he said, “but 
I didn’t know she was your sister.” 


Author of Spanish Gold, The Red Hand of Ulster 








said the 
“I quite agree with her views, 


“T wish she wouldn’t do it,” 
Major. 
but—” 

“So do I. Everybody not absolutely 
blinded by prejudice must.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, J. J. I 
want you to come and dine to meet her; 
but I couldn’t have asked you if you didn’t 
agree with her. She can’t bear any one 
who argues.” 

“T shan’t.” 

Meldon did not, in fact, hold any strong 
opinion on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage. The question is one of little prac- 
tical importance in the west of Ireland. 

“It's a pity she does it,” said the Major. 
“I don’t think women ought to make 
themselves prominent in public. But of 
course she has no children, so I sup- 
pose—” 

“You can’t expect all women to have 
children,” said Meldon. “There'd be too 
many children in the world if every 
woman was like Mrs. Michael Geraghty. 
She has thirteen.” 

Mrs. Challoner turned out to be a most 
charming lady. Her clothes excited Mel- 
don’s reverent admiration. Her figure was 
regal. She was at least four inches taller 
than the Major, and very nearly as tall 
as Meldon himself. She moved with a 
sumptuous grace which made it a pleasure ~ 
to watch her cross the room. 

The conversation at dinner turned on 
the question of Woman Suffrage. 

“I’m glad to hear, Mr, Meldon,” Said 
Mrs. Challoner, “that you take our view 
of the matter.” 

“T do, thoroughly.” 

“It seems such a pity that women 
should make the mistake of neglecting to 
use the enormous influence for good 
which they might have and ought to have.” 

“It is a pity. When I look round the 
women of this town, for instance, and 
think what a difference it would make if 
Mrs. Michael Geraghty—”’ 

Mrs. Challoner generally interrupted 
anyone who attempted to speak at any 
length. 
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“IT was thinking,” she said, “of tfying 
to do a little work among the women here, 
now that I am over among them. I sup- 
pose there would be no difficulty about 
getting up a public meeting.” 

“My dear,” said the Major, “do recol- 
lect that you have come here for rest and 
quiet. It is absolutely necessary—I am 
sure you will agree with me, J. J., that 
she ought not to address a public meet- 
ing.” 

He looked appealingly at Meldon; but 
Meldon was already eager for what prom- 
ised to be a wholly novel experience. 

“IT don’t think one meeting would do 
Mrs. Challoner any harm,” he said. 

“And besides,’ said the Major, “you 
couldn’t possibly get up a meeting of the 
sort in Ballymoy. The people know noth- 
ing about the subject and care less.” 

“That seems to me,” said Mrs, Chal- 
loner, with a radiant smile, “all the more 
reason for having a meeting. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Meldon?” 

“Certainly. I should like to see a 
strong branch of your organization estab- 
lished here. Take the case now of Mrs. 
That poor woman—” 


Michael Geraghty. 
“The priest won’t like a meeting for 

women,” said the Major, “and you can’t 

run anything here without the priest.” 
“Father McCormack will be all right,” 


said Meldon. “He’s a reasonable man.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Challoner, “you 
would see him, Mr. Meldon, and talk to 
him.” 

“I will,” said Meldon. 
morrow. I'll work the whole thing for 
you. I suppose you want women and not 
men at your meeting.” 

“Certainly. Get all the women you can. 
It’s a woman’s question, and it ought to 
be settled by women. I shall have a copy 
of our monster petition sent over from 
London. After the meeting we can obtain 
the signatures of those present.” 

“Some of them can’t write,” said Mel- 
don, “but we'll make their marks for them. 
Mrs. Michael Geraghty will come; so will 
Mrs. Golligher, and her eldest daughter, 
who’s just home from school. We'd bet- 
ter have Mr. Jackson—he’s my rector, 
Mrs. Challoner—for if we're having the 
priest it won't do to leave him out.” 

Next morning Meldon, who always 
acted promptly, called on the priest. 


“T’ll see him to- 
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“Good morning, Father McCormack. 
You know, Mrs. Challoner, of course?” 

“Is that the Major’s sister? I know 
the look of her, but I never spoke two 
words of her.” 

“She wants to get up a meeting in the 
town,” said Meldon, “in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. I suppose you won't have any 
objection to taking the chair.” 

“A meeting in favor of what?” 

“Woman Suffrage, giving them votes, 
you know ?” 

“T'll take the chair at no such meet- 
ing.” 

“T don’t see what harm it can do you,” 
said Meldon. “You may just as well do 
the civil thing when you’re asked. We 
won't let it get into the papers.” 

“I’m against it,” said the priest. “That’s 
why I won’t take the chair. In my opin- 
ion women are a deal better without 
votes.” 

“I daresay they are. But I don’t see 
why that should stop you taking the 
chair.” 

“Why should I be getting votes for 
them ?” 

“You won't. If you presided at fifty 
meetings you wouldn't get a vote for a 
solitary woman at the end of it.” 

“Then what’s the good of the meeting ?” 

“The same good, as all the other meet- 
ings. In fact, this one will be a great 
deal more good than most, for if you pre- 
side at it the Major will be so pleased 
that he'll give you the field beyond the 
chapel as a site for your new school. You 
want that field badly. You know you 
do.” 

“T have a great respect for the Major,” 
said the priest. 

“Then you'll preside at the meeting. I 
knew you would in the end.” 

“Tf I do,” said the priest, “I'll not make 
a speech.” 

“You needn't. All that’s wanted is for 
you to introduce Mrs. Challoner in a few 
well-chosen words, something about a 
charming and distinguished lady whose 
career has been watched with interest by 
the people in her native town.” 

Meldon had much less difficulty at the 
rectory. He saw Mrs. Jackson first. She 
was a lady with leanings toward culture 
and an unsatisfied desire for what she 
thought of as a “fuller life.” It appeared 
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to her, from the short sketch which 
Meldon gave her of the objects of the 
movement that it was just the thing she 
had always been looking out for. Mr. 
Jackson held no strong views on any po- 
litical subject, except temperance. About 
that he was violent and extreme. 

“In Finland,” said Meldon, “the effect 
of the women’s vote—you know, of 
course, that women have votes in Finland 
—has been to close every public house in 
the entire country.” 

Mr. Jackson had never heard of this 
drastic action of the Finnish Parliament. 
He expressed surprise. 

“That being so,” said Meldon, “you 
will, of course, support the suffrage 
movement. What we want you to do is 
to open the meeting by proposing that 
Father McCormack takes the chair. Quite 
a short speech will do. You needn’t say 
much about the question itself. All you 
have to do is to be sympathetic in a gen- 
eral way. You can mention, if you like, 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world, or any other little thing of the 
kind that occurs to you.” 

Meldon walked towards Portsmouth 
Mrs. Challoner. 
Michael Geraghty. 

“Look here, Michael,” he said, “I want 
your wife to attend a meeting in the 
school house on Tuesday next, at 8 
o'clock.” 

“It’s well it’s herself and not me you 
want,” said Michael, “for I couldn’t have 
gone.” 

“T don’t want you in the least.” 

“Herself might go,” said Michael, “but 
she has her hands full with the baby.” 

“The baby’s a girl, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, the tenth girl.” 

“Then tell her to bring it. I couldn't 
have asked it if it had been a boy.” 

“T'll tell her, and if so be that there’s 
no objection to the baby, she'll be there.” 

The day of the meeting arrived. As 
soon as the children had gone home Mel- 
don took possession of the schoolroom. 
He swept it with a brush which he bor- 
rowed from the schoolmaster’s wife. He 
arranged the forms and desks in rows, 
so that the audience would be obliged to 
face the speakers. He put the school- 


On the way he met 


master’s kitchen table at the end of the 
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rooni, and covered it with a green cloth 
which came from his own dining-room. 
Then he went home and got something to 
eat. At half-past seven he went back to 
the schoolroom. At twenty-five minutes 
to eight Mrs. Michael Geraghty came in. 
Meldon, who was anxious about the size 
of the audience, welcomed her heartily. 

“T ran round,” she said, “to tell you 
that I couldn’t attend the meeting. The 
baby’s that cross I couldn’t bring her for 
fear she’d be disturbing the people.” 

“You'll stay here, now you are here,” 
said Meldon. 

“What’s the good?” she said. “I heard 
all they had to say about domestic econ- 
omy, or whatever it is they call it, the last 
meeting there was in it. What’s more, I 
didn’t think much of it.” 

“This isn’t domestic economy. 
Woman Suffrage. Sit down now 
don’t talk. Here’s somebody else.” 

It was Thady Golligher’s daughter, very 
sumptuously arrayed in a blue dress. Her 
hat was magnificent. She apologized for 
her mother’s absence. Four more women 
dribbled in and gathered in a group round 
Mrs. Geraghty. Miss Golligher sat on the 
front bench by herself. There was a 
noise of wheels. Meldon rushed to the 
door, fearing Mrs. Challoner might have 
arrived before her time. He was met by 
the Major’s housekeeper and Mrs. Chal- 
loner’s maid, whose opinions on the sub- 
ject of the suffrage were probably formed. 
They took their seats primly on the back 
bench. At ten minutes to eight Mr. and 
Mrs, Jackson arrived. Father McCor- 
mack came next. He looked round the 
audience and grinned. 

“You haven't got very many people,” 
he said. 

“T have not,” said Meldon. “It got out 
some way that you didn’t approve of the 
meeting, and so they wouldn’t come. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the Major re- 
fused to give you that field after all.” 

The priest had something to say in 
reply, but the arrival of Mrs. Challoner 
prevented his saying it. She too glanced 
at the empty benches, but she had the 
grace to conceal her disappointment. The 
schoolmaster’s wife entered the room im- 
mediately after Mrs. Challoner and sat 
by herself in front of the Major’s house- 
keeper. Meldon went over and whis- 
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pered to Mr. Jackson. 
nervously. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I 
have much pleasure in proposing that 
Father McCormack take the chair. I 
shall not detain you with any remarks of 
my own, but I think I ought to say that 
in so far as Woman Suffrage promotes 
the cause of temperance throughout the 
world it has my sincerest sympathy.” 

Meldon applauded this sentiment vigor- 
ously. It struck him that Mrs. Challoner 
did not look particularly pleased, and he 
wished that the rector would express him- 
self more warmly. Mr, Jackson did not 
say much more, but he succeeded, to 
Meldon’s gratification, in working in the 
proverb about rocking the cradle and rul- 
ing the world. 

Father McCormack took the chair 
amid loud applause from Meldon, backed 
by the tapping of the schoolmistress’ um- 
brella on the floor. The priest began his 
speech by saying that he was glad to have 
the opportunity of welcoming to their 
midst a lady whose brilliant career had 
long been watched with deep interest by 
the people of Ballymoy. The sentence 
was so well rounded and delivered with 
such fervor, that it was applauded by 
several members of the audience, as well 
as by Meldon and the schoolmaster’s wife. 
Mrs. Challoner’s face cleared. 

“I’m sorry,” Father McCormack went 
on, “that we haven't a better room in 
which to welcome the lady who’s come to 
address us. This school isn’t what it 
ought to be, but there’s talk of our build- 
ing a new one, more appropriate to the 
accommodation of meetings of this sort. 
I think I may say that if we had a suit- 
able site we wouldn’t be long getting to- 
gether the money for the building.” 

He glanced round at Mrs. Challoner to 
see how she was taking the hint. She 
smiled and nodded in the most encourag- 
ing manner. Father McCormack felt that 
he might complete the impression he had 
made on her by a few judicious words on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage. 

“With regard to the cause which we 
have assembled here to support,” he said, 
“it wouldn’t suit me to be saying too 
much. I’m a man myself, and in my 
opinion it’s women who ought to look into 
the matter. I haven’t what you-could call 


The rector rose 
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a strong opinion either one way or the 
other.” 

The schoolmaster’s wife applauded 
feebly with her umbrella. Mrs. Geraghty, 
noticing that Meldon was looking the 
other way, slipped as quietly as possible 
from the room. Mrs. Challoner seemed 
puzzled and slightly annoyed. Meldon 
winked ferociously at Father McCormack. 
He was watching Mrs. Challoner’s face, 
and he did not like the look of it. The 
priest glanced quickly round and: saw the 
frown which had aroused Meldon’s alarm. 
He felt that he must improve on his non- 
commital attitude. 

“T haven't,” he said, “what you could 
call a strong opinion, but I may tell you 
this: If I had an opinion it would be en- 
tirely in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
what’s more, if any one among you wants 
a good argument in favor of women being 
given the right to vote, let them look at 
Mrs. Challoner. I defy any one to doubt 
that if she had a vote she’d use it well.” 

After this effort he felt that he could 
do no more. He called upon Mrs. Chal- 
loner to address the meeting, and then sat 
down. Mrs. Challoner stood up, and 
there was no doubt that she was in an 
uncommonly bad temper. Meldon was 
anxious and puzzled. Mrs. Challoner’s 
maid fidgeted nervously. 

“T came here to-night,” she began, 
“under the impression that I was to ad- 
dress a meeting of the opponents of the 
monstrous and iniquitous demand for 
Votes for Women. I find I was mistaken. 
The two clergymen who have addressed 
you appear to be in favor of what I re- 
gard as the degradation of my sex.” 

Mr. Jackson, who had not paid much 
attention to Father McCormack’s speech, 
woke up and looked surprised. Father 
McCormack glared savagely at Meldon. 

“Under the circumstances,” said Mrs. 
Challoner, “I am thankful to observe 
that this is an extremely small meeting 
and apparently quite without enthusiasm. 
I am glad of it. The other women, those 
who are not present, have shown good 
taste and sound sense by staying away. 
I do not know that I ought to address you 
at all to-night, but I shall say a few words 
in the hope that I may convince some of 
the least obstinate among you of the folly 
of the course you are bent on pursuing.” 
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She went on to explain that she was 
a leading member of an organization of 
right-minded women, pledged to resist to 
the uttermost the demands of infatuated 
members of their sex. She produced a 
copy of a petition to Parliament. It 
asked, so she informed her audience, that 
the Suffrage should never, under any 
pressure, be granted to women. 

“T don’t suppose,” she said, “that more 
than two or three of those present will 
sign it,’ she glanced as she spoke at her 
own maid, who had signed twice before, 
“but I mean to take it round the town 
to-morrow and obtain the signatures of 
those who have had the good sense not to 
attend this meeting.” 

She sat down. Father McCormack, a 
little redder in the face than usual, but 
with a twinkle in his eye, called upon 
Meldon to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Challoner. 

Meldon rose without exhibiting any 
very. obvious embarrassment. 

“Reverend Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “I came here to-night a 
convinced and determined supporter of 
Woman Suffrage. So did Father Mc- 
Cormack, and so did the Rev. Mr, Jack- 
son.” 

“T did not,” said the priest. 

Mr. Jackson, who seemed a good deal 
bewildered, shook his head. 


“You did,” said Meldon, “both of you, 


and there’s no use your denying it, be- 

cause you committed yourselves in the 

speeches you made. But it is open to 
Next Month: 
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A Bird’s-eye View 
(After Reading Father Tabb) 


By Warwick James Price 


IFE is a rarest flower!” 






you, as it is to me, to change your opinion, 
and I may say that, after listening to the 
extraordinarily powerful and convincing 
speech just made by Mrs. Challoner, I 
have changed mine. The ladies who 
have attended the meeting have also, I 
feel certain, changed theirs. That is the 
best compliment we can pay to Mrs. Chal- 
lone¢ to-night, and by way of showing 
that ‘it’s not a mere empty form of words, 
I propose that every one here signs the 
petition which has been laid on the table 
before the chairman.” 

He sat down, and Father McCormack 
rose at once. 

“Ladies,” he said, “let each one of you 
step forward and sign the petition, and let 
nobody leave the room till that’s done.” 

“IT don’t want people to sign against 
their will,” said Mrs. Challoner. “If 
there is any woman here who sincerely 
believes—” : 

“There isn’t,” said Father McCormack. 

“There is not,” said Meldon. “I know 
them all well, and there isn’t one that sin- 
cerely believes that votes would be the 
slightest use to her if they were given out 
free by the stone like seed potatoes.” 

The petition was signed. 

Mrs, Challoner went back to London 
early in November and parted with Mel- 
don on terms of the warmest friendship. 
She always afterwards spoke of him as a 
singularly open-minded man, one of the 
few who are ready to surrender an 
opinion when it is shown to be wrong. 


** The Interpreters ’”’ 


Caroled the happy linnet. 
“Yes,” buzzed the bee, endorsing ; 


“And love’s the honey in it.” 
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N the top floor of one of the tall 
office buildings of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at the end of a cor- 

ridor that leads to a remote corner of the 
structure, out of range of the noise of 
the busy streets and the bustle of the 
other business bureaux, is a small room. 
Its door bears no inscription to indicate 
who the tenant is, and within are none of 
the inviting comforts of the well-appointed 
business offices round about. A table and 
a chair are the only furniture, while the 
blank white walls boast but a single, sim- 
ple frame, enclosing the motto—‘Ideas 
and hard work are the keys to all success.” 

Beyond the smoke and dust and confu- 
sion of the same big city; out in the quiet 
suburb of Sewickley that stretches along 
the beautiful Monongahela, is an old 
estate. The grounds contain over. fifty 
acres, and a brook, spanned by rustic 
bridges, winds its way down to the river. 
On a knoll rising in the center of the place 
stands a big white colonial house, with pil- 
lared porch and driveways, surrounded by 


The Home of Mary Roberts Rinehart 
At Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


An Appreciation 
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ample shade trees, flower beds and shrub- 
bery. Within are all the comforts and 
conveniences of a most modern home, yet 
the charm and atmosphere of an older 
house still lingers in its rooms. Here lives 
a happy family—a prosperous practicing 
physician, his charming wife, and their 
three sturdy boys. 

It is a far cry from the scantily fur- 
nished room in that skyscraper to the 
country house at Sewickley, to be sure, yet 
both are closely linked in the life of one 
person. It is not the physician; much 
less the three or any one of the three boys. 

It is no other than the happy mother 
and charming wife—Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, wife of Dr. Stanley M. Rine- 
hart, one of Pittsburgh’s foremost spe- 
cialists—the author of Seven Days, 
Where There’s a Will, The Circular Stair- 
case and The Case of Jennie Brice. 

Mrs, Rinehart has made authorship a 
paying business; has achieved the greatest 
success and has experienced remarkable 
popularity, both as a novelist and a play- 
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wright, but she has never neglected her 
home or forgotten her domestic duties. 

In the morning, after a colloquy with 
the cook and an interview with the house- 
maid, after her three boys have been given 
the finishing touches that only a mother 
knows how to bestow upon them, have 
passed maternal inspection and have been 
sent cheerfully on their way to school; 
after the head of the house has been 
properly breakfasted and blessed with 
uxorial encouragement, Mrs:- Rinehart 
leaves Sewickley—and then only—for the 
city and the bare little room high up in the 
tall office building—her workshop—where 
she spends five hours a day five days a 
week, writng books and plays, when her 
household duties permit. 

“IT am aware,” said Mrs. Rinehart in 
a recent interview, “that they imagine 
Mary Roberts Rinehart is an old maid, 
with a lean, wrinkled face, spectacles, a 
dress that doesn’t fit, and perhaps a par- 
rot; or that she is mannish in her garb and 
yearns for a vote; or that she talks of 
Art and the wonders of Bohemia. I know 
they do, and it hurts me. 


be Th) 
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“I’m a regular person, with a home and 
a husband and three children; with all the 
desire of my sex to wear the best gowns 
I can have and wear them as well as the 
next woman. I don’t wear mannish 
clothes, and I don’t yearn for a vote. I 
don’t talk about art, because I’m busy with 
my household and my writing. As for 
Bohemia, I have no part or parcel of it. 

“We have a Pomeranian and an Aire- 
dale terrier and a Persian cat. We have 
a lot of chickens—Orpingtons, Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes, all white—and a 
few turkeys. 

“T have a very pleasant library in our 
home at Sewickley. It is equipped with 
all the books, pictures and desks that any 
author’s heart could desire, but—I can’t 
write in it. The only work I can do in 
our house is running the house. In a 
Pittsburgh office building I have a small 
office, with a plain table and chair in it. 
There I do my writing. I consider five 
hours’ work a good day, and then I go 
back to Sewickley and take up my house- 
hold duties and pleasures again. 

“So you see literature is more of a 
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business than a passion with me. I like 
to write, but it doesn’t take up all my 
thoughts. There is a demand for what 
I turn out, and I produce it as carefully 
and conscientiously as any manufacturer 
would produce collars or candy. 

“It has had its rewards, like any other 
business. There were lean years and fat 
years. The leanest of the lean years 
brought $1200, and the fattest of the fat 
I earned $50,000. I once made $5000 in 
three weeks. 

“Novels make much bigger money than 
short stories. In each short story you use 
up an idea. In a novel you use one idea, 
with a separate impulse for each chapter. 
If your big idea is good for thirty impulses 
or chapters, each chapter is good for 2000 
words, and there you have a 60,000-word 
novel. I write each chapter for all it’s 
worth, then I stop and consider the next 


Mrs. Rinehart and Her Three Children 


one. I received good advice from one who 
has been my mentor in literary work: ‘AI- 
ways remember,’ he said, ‘to save the em- 
brace between the hero and the heroine 
until the end of the last chapter, and you 
will keep them reading.’ It was sound 
advice. 

“A good crime story is always sure of 
an audience. It’s certain we like crooks, 
whether they are in novels or on the stage. 
I write my stories for the public, and in 
them I try always to strike a popular 
note.” 

With all the work that is required to 
run the big house in Sewickley, to care 
for her children as a mother should, and 
increase her bank account sometimes 
$50,000 a year, Mrs. Rinehart has dodged 
the crowsfeet of care and avoided the 
wrinkles of worry. 





Calvaire 
Champery, Switzerland 


Lines Suggested by a “Calvaire” 
By R. Hope Macey 


HEN take thy cross, whatever it may be 
Thy Saviour Christ has borne its burden, too. 


But in thy weakness kneel, and humbly pray 
His will to do. 


Fear not the cross that bars thy onward path, 
Prove thyself worthy of the Love divine; 

Look up, beyond its shadow and the clouds 
The light doth shine. 


Aye, take thy cross and follow, though the way 
Be long and rough, and mountains darkly frown, 
Strive till He bids thee cast thy cross away, 
To take thy crown. 





An Important Annual Exhibition 


At the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
By Rebecca H. Whelen 


CERTAIN spirit of progressive- 
ness and sturdy strength marked 
the work shown this year at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ 
Annual Exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. 
It was distinctly a new departure from 
the showing of former 
years, in that most of the 
good things were done by 
the younger generation of 
American men and women, 
who are developing a fine, 
strong and virile individ- 
uality in their work. 
The schools of Boston, 
New York and -Philadel- 
phia seem each to have 
acquired certain character- 
istics, and taken as a 
whole, together with the 
work of Americans in 
Europe and the Western 
States, make up as fine a 
collection as can be had 
anywhere in the world. 
The luminists have done 
far more for Art than 
many of us Tealize, in 
making possible a group of 
canvases like this one, full 
of light, color and vibra- 
tion. Manet was the first 
man to paint like this, and 
he blazed the way for re- 
sults of which the old 
masters only dreamed. 
Men like Childe Hassam, 
Metcalf, Philip Hale and 
Breckenridge show us how 
charming impressionism 
may be. p 
Many of the older and more prominent 
painters, such as John Sargent, William 
Chase, John Alexander, Mary Cassatt, 
Sergeant Kendall and T. W. Dewing did 
not exhibit this year, and others, for 
whom we have always looked, sent rather 
indifferent canvases, which could hardly 
be termed representative. 


The exhibition was smaller, too, this 
year than last, by nearly one hundred pic- 
tures, and fewer artists were represented. 

The Temple Gold Medal was awarded 
to Frederick C. Frieseke for his “Youth,” 
which was hung in the center of the 
“honor wall.” The picture showed a 


Lillian 
By Robert Henri 


subtle and rather clever handling of tones 
of white in a high key. A few light and 
brilliant notes of color occurred in the 
wall paper, dressing table and floor sur- 
rounding the two seated women who 
formed the subject. It was a more inter- 


“esting piece of work to the painter than 
..to the layman, however, who could not 





Sand and Sea 
By Richard B. Farley 


Men of the Docks 
By George Bellows 
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readily grasp the difficulties involved in 
such delicate modelling and reflection of 
color, all of which were well done. 

“Men of the Docks” was certainly de- 
serving of the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal. 
In this picture George Bellows has done 
his best work. 
The sunlight 
and shadow 
were well 
seen and ex- 
pressed, while 
the hazy view 
of New York 
City in the 
distance and 
the action of 
the men in 
the fore- 
ground could 
hardly have 
been __ better 
done. This 
picture prov- 
ed a more 
pleasing sub- 
ject than did 
his prize 
fights and 
others of for- 
mer years. 

The Carol 
H. Beck Gold 
Medal was 
won by J. 
Alden Weir’s 
“The Black 
Hat,” a can- 
vas posses- 
ing fine qual- 
ity and dis- 
tinction, and 
a _ beautiful 
color _§har- 
mony, al- 
though the 
composition of the figure on the canvas 
might have been better. 

The Mary Smith Prize went to “Paper 
Dolls,” by Alice Kent Stoddard, which 
was a charming study of a little girl, 
painted in a fresh and crisp manner, and 
nice in color. 

Emil Carlsen’s “Summer Clouds” 
seemed to breathe the very air of the sea 
on a hot day, and his fishing boats, sand 


Reverie 
By Edmund C. Tarbell 
Haeseler—Photographer 
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and sky were delicately, quietly and 
broadly rendered.. This picture was 
awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize. 

The George D. -Widener memorial 
Medal for the best piece of sculpture was 
given Charles Grafly for his bust in bronze 
of Thomas P. 
Anshutz, the 
well - known 
and = much- 
loved teacher 
and painter, 
whose death 
occurred last 
summer. 
Across the 
aisle from 
this excellent 
piece of 
work hung an 
unfinis hed 
canvas by the 
painter bear- 
ing a memo- 
rial wreath. 

This _pic- 
ture showed 
a full - length 
standing fig- 
ure of a 
woman in a 
gown of 
green and 
gold, of some 
and was 
soft texture, 
painted with 
the fine sense 
of color and 
rare poetical 
feeling, 
which  char- 
acterized all 
of this paint- 
er’s later 
work, A still 
stronger tribute to the unselfish lifework 
of this man is the attainment of the many 
painters .in this exhibition who were his 
pupils. Another portrait, that of a little 
girl, by Thomas Anshutz, was hung in 
an adjoining room. 

Robert Henri had three canvases, his 
“Lillian” being the most pleasing subject, 
a young women seated in a chair, the 
whole thing brilliantly painted and teem; 
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ing with life and color. Near by, George 
de Forest Brush’s only picture, the head 
and bust of a woman, showed his recent 
study of the old Florentine School, in the 
rich, warm tone and subtle modelling of 





Portrait of Miss Whelen 
By Thomas P. Anshutz 


his later work. Here is a man worth 
careful study, as is also Charles Haw- 
thorne, who paints in tempera, and showed 
a charming group of mother and child, 
of madonna-like simplicity. 
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Cecilia Beaux’s 
B. Newbold 


Clement 
masterly 
piece of portraiture, and Irving R. Wiles’ 


portrait of 
was a_ strong, 


portrait of Charles Bittinger is one 
of the best things he has done, the char- 


acter, expression and _ treatment 
being very good. Edward W. 


Redfield had a number of his mas- 
terly landscapes, more delicate and 
equally good in other respects. 
Joseph De Camp sent a portrait 
of Frank Duveneck, the painter, 
refined than his former work, and 
who was also represented in a 
bust by Barnhorn. The portrait 
was excellent—good in color, and 
drawn as carefully as all other 
work by this painter. 

“The Tragic Muse,” a portrait 
of Florence Earle Coates by Violet 
Oakley, was free and original in 
treatment—a departure from the 
hackneyed portraiture style of 
work. The thought was forcibly 
expressed, and, like other things 
Violet Oakley has painted, this 
leaves a vivid impression on the 
mind. 

A charming bit of color was 
Philip Hale’s “Rain of Sunlight,” 
while the view of Central Park on 
a spring afternoon as seen by Wil- 
lard Metcalf, was also a delicate 
and careful study of values: An- 
other painting in a high key was 
“The Gold Fish,” by Robert Reid. 
The bowl of fish provided the only 
brilliant note of color, around 
which a symphony of other color 
notes were played. 





The effect of moonlight was 
keenly felt in the canvas by Eu- 
gene E. Speicher, called “Mid- 


night,” and another nice landscape 
was Charles Woodbury’s “Beach,” 
while Alexander Harrison’s marine 
also satisfied. Edmund C. Tarbell 
had two paintings of women, both 
well seen and attractively rendered. 
His “Lady in Blue” hardly needed 
the jonquils in the corner of the 


canvas, which came from nowhere and 


had no reason for being. 

Marie Danforth Page’s “Ruth” was a 
beautiful study of a girl, fine and well- 
Qne of the best paintings in the 


drawn. 
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Paper Dolls 
By Alice Kent Stoddard 


exhibition was the nude by Arthur B. 


Carles, Jr., called “Repose.” The sure, 
clean brush strokes, not one too many— 
and the nice arrangement of color called 
forth approbation from several young 
painters, who know. 

Hugh Breckenridge showed a portrait 
of Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, and two others, 
all of which were well done, as well as 
good likenesses. 

Frank W. Benson, Gari Melchers, 
Howard Gardiner Cushing, Childe Has- 


sam and Elizabeth Nourse were less inter- 
esting than they are wont to be, while 
Alice Schille, Ralph Clarkson, Elmer 
Schofield, Fred G. Carpenter and Fred 
Wagner showed good work. 

A group of the younger men who have 
worked more or less together deserve 
more than passing mention. The clean, 
strong and yet delicate color work of 
Richard Blossom Farley marked a great 
step forward, and the three beach scenes 
showed were fine in composition and 
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drawing. His “Black Veil” was painted 
with a brush forceful and sure, while the 
setting of the head against a winter land- 
scape was rarely well done. Daniel Gar- 
ber has made a place for himself among 
the best landscape painters, as the hanging 
of his “Wilderness” indicated. The “Sum- 
mer Morning,” however, was a finer thing 
still. Morris Molarsky had a beautiful 





Head of a Young Woman 
By George De Forest Brush 


interior in gray and black, full of quality. 
Clifford Addams’ “Odalisque,” an esthetic 
arrangement in pale rose and black showed 
some decorative features, and a good 
showing was made by Leopold Seyffert 
in his excellent portrait of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, well-controlled and enveloped. 
Among several pictures this is certainly 
his best. 

A beautiful landscape with snow was 
sent by John Carlson, the trees being very 
well handled. 
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The four portraits by Alice Mumford 
Roberts were all well executed (especially 
that of Dr. Read, which was a striking 
likeness), though she is more interesting 
in her easel pictures. Adolphe Borie was 
especially good this year, as were 
Georgine Shillard, Elizabeth S. Jones, 
George Oberteuffer, William Watts and 
Morris Pancoast. 

Albert Rosenthal had a creditable por- 
trait of Edward Biddle, though it was 
rather cold in tone, and Kent Wetherill, if 
he had exhibited anything this year, which 
he did not, would surely have strengthened 
this group. 

The collection of sculpture was rather 
slight, as compared with other years, but 
a few interesting casts may be mentioned. 

The bust by Charles Grafly—his only 
exhibit—has already been commented on. 
As a likeness of Mr. Anshutz, it is, in 
the main, satisfactory, although some fine 
points of character about the head and 
neck have been missed. 

The “Wave Horses” of Chester Beach 
are quite as good as anything this young 
sculptor has shown here, and the fine 
bronze portrait bust of F. D. Millet, who 
perished on the Titanic, is doubly interest- 
ing, as Albin Polasek, the sculptor, left the 
Academy schools only a few years ago 
when he won the Prix de Rome. Bela 
Pratt showed a marble bust of “My 
Mother,” full of character and feeling, and 
a group of work by the late Emily Bishop 
as a memorial shows rare ability in one 
who was so recently a student, and only 
twenty-eight when she died. 

Paul Bartlett sent a fine piece of work, 
and Karl Bitter a plaster bust. Two por- 
trait heads by Albert Laessle proved less 
interesting than his really fine “Chanti- 
cleer,” full of life and action. 

Guiseppe Donato was seen in several 
small casts of merit, while considerable in- 
terest was shown in the figure for the Lea 
Memorial, by A. Sterling Calder. 
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The Late Anne Warner French 

NNE WARNER FRENCH, for a 
A decade one of America’s most pro- 

lific authors, who died recently at 
her home in England, aged forty-four, 
was born and educated in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. A Woman's Will ranks as the 
first of her books, although it was really 
the third, being preceded by a family 
genealogy, published in 1892, and a tiny 
travel volume, printed two years later. It 
was her Susan Clegg stories that caught 
the public attention. With these stories— 
Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lath- 
rop, Susan Clegg and a Man in the 
House and Susan Clegg, Her Friends and 
Her Neighbors—she attained a place in 
the little circle of American woman hu- 
morous writers who have achieved dis- 
tinction. The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary, afterwards successfully dramatized, 
was perhaps her “best seller,” and added 
to her .reputation as a writer of true 
humor. 

Mrs. French also wrote In a Mysterious 
Way, An Original Gentleman, Your Child 
and Mine, Just Between Themselves, How 
Leslie Loved and more recently When 
Woman Proposes. 

She was never a slave to her literary 
talent. She enjoyed congenial social life 
and outdoor amusement. Of late she has 
lived in England. Anne Warner was the 
personification of Carlyle’s saying that, 
“Genius is only hard work,” and her death 
will rob America of one of its most bril- 
liant woman writers. 


Harry Peyton Steger 


In the untimely death of Peyton Steger, 
the American publishing world has suf- 
fered a loss that will be felt long and 


poignantly. With his never-failing enthu- 
siasm, and his cheerful kindliness, Mr. 
Steger had made a host of friends 
throughout the country, to whom he was 
a constan inspiration. As literary adviser 
to Doubleday, Page & Co., and editor of 
“Short Stories,” his activities brought him 
into close contact with every phase of 
publishing life, and to everyene—authors, 
statesmen, scholars, journalists, editors, 
publishers, and a host of others—he was 
a marvel of energy, an inexhaustible weil 
of enthusiasm. 


Mr. Steger had packed into his thirty 
short years enough incident to fill several 


times over the span allotted him. He was 
born March 2, 1883, in Moscow, Tennes- 


Will Allen Dromgoole 
Author of The Island of Beautiful Things 
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see, near Memphis, to which city his fam- 
ily soon removed. As Mr. Steger himself 
expressed it one time he “fed squirrels in 
Court House Square, for seven years, and 
then moved to Bonham, Texas.” He at- 
tended private and public school and was 
graduated in 1897, delivering as his final 
high school address, “Character vs. Repu- 
tation.” 

Mr. Steger told his friends that he en- 
tered the University of Texas in 1897, 
“having donned long trousers especially 
for that event.”” As a matter of fact, as 
he was only fifteen years old, a special 
permit had to be obtained for a boy so 
young to enter the University. 


Montague Glass 


Roy Cooper Megrue 
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At the University of Texas Mr. Steger 
was President of the Sophomore class, 
business manager of the University Maga- 
zine, editor of the University newspaper, 
editor-in-chief of the University annual, 
“The Cactus,’ Key Orator, member of 
the Phi Delta Theta, the Theta Nu 
Upsilon, and the Goo Roos. He was a 
Fellow in Greek and Latin, and was grad- 
uated with an M. A. degree for a metri- 
cal translation of Aristophanes’ Greek 
comedy, “The Wasps.” On account of his 
high scholarship he was elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

He taught Greek 
Mineola, Texas, 


and Latin in the 


High School for one 


Harry Peyton Steger 


Spring, 1912, Country Life Press, Garden City, N. Y. 
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year, and later taught Latin in the Bon- 
ham High School, after which he went to 
Johns Hopkins University to study San- 
skrit, having passed the examination for 
the Rhodes Scholarshin. While in Balti- 
more he received word that the scholar- 
ship beginning in 1905 had been awarded 
him and he immediately took passage for 
Europe, entering Balliol College, Oxford. 
There he became president of the Arnold 
Literary Society, and contributed to the 
Oxford periodicals. During this time he 
traveled extensively on the Continent. 
For a time, while staying in Germany, 
Mr. Steger wrote for the “Koelner Zei- 
tung,” of Cologne, Germany, and again, 


Francis Brickley 
Author of J. M. Synge 


lectured before an organization of busi- 
ness men in Bonn am Rhein on “Texas 
Niggers and Cotton.” After leaving Ox- 
ford, he began journalism in earnest and 
became connected with the London “Ex- 
press.” During this time he did consider- 
able independent writing, and was sent to 
Monte Carlo by the newspaper, “where,” 
said Steger ‘once to a friend, “I got ar- 
rested by the Italian Army, or most of it, 
for constructing a wind whistle on a rock 
in the Mediterranean.” 
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Mr, Steger did considerable free lance 
work, on the strength of his sociological 
investigations. 

He lived for a season in Toynbee Hall, 
a Whitechapel settlement in the London 
slums, serving the London relief com- 
mittee as a parochial visitor. It was a 


Home of Margaret Prescott Montague 
West Virginia 


bitter winter, thousands of men were out 


of employment, and the young student saw 
something of the grinding of “the wheel” 


where it grinds most cruelly. Articles de- 
scribing his observations in the London 


Maria Thompson Daviess 
Author of Andrew the Glad 
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slums were published in English, German 
and American magazines. 

Then he undertook a new experiment 
in sociological studies. He wanted to 
know something about life from the 
tramp’s point of view. Accordingly he 
became a tramp. He walked two hundred 


Earl Bigger 
Author of Seven Keys to Baldpate 


and fifty miles, going from Queensboro 
to London, with no resources of any kind, 
except that of his own personality. He 
was dependent on “back-door hand-outs”’ 
for his food and slept in parks or under 
haylofts or in rural barns, spending not a 
cent for anything during his entire 
“tramp.” He realized: some financial gain 
from his experiment, in addition to the 
experience, for he wrote 2 series of arti- 
cles for magazines narrating the personal 
adventures of a hobo. 

When he had played those varied parts 
in life his thoughts turned homeward and 
he was eager for America. He had been 
Oxford scholar, German newspaper writer 
and lecturer, London reporter and special 
correspondent, poor relief worker in the 
London slums and tramp! He would not 
lose the opportunity to continue his studies 
of the under-crust even on the voyage 
home, and took steerage passage for 
Quebec. 
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“Then,” said Steger, in telling this part 
of his life to a friend, “I scrambled to 
New York and shaved at once.” 

Soon after returning to this country, 
Mr. Steger became connected with Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., in the service of 
which house the balance of his years were 
spent. 

Perhaps the part of his work for which 
Mr. Steger was best known was the posi- 
tion of literary executor of O. Henry. A 
friend and adviser to the late Sydney 
Porter in life, Mr. Steger became admin- 
istrator of his estate when that short-story 
writer died. Almost the last work he did 
was the gathering together and editing 
of the twelfth and last O. Henry volume, 
Rolling Stones, which was published only 
a fortnight before Mr. Steger’s death. 
Mr. Steger had gathered this material 
from all the sources, having gone to Texas 
and North Carolina for most of it, and 


John Masefield 


The English Poet. One of the most important figures 
in present-day English literature. Author of The 
Everlasting Mercy, awarded the Edward 
de Polignac prize of $500 


having interviewed every person whom 
he thought could give him any information 
of O. Henry’s early life and writings. It 
had been Mr, Steger’s intention to write 
a biography of Sydney Porter within a 
few years. 
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Parcel Post Handbook 


The Hamming Publishing Company, 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, announce 
the publication of what they claim is, 
without question, the most comprehensive 
Parcel Post Map and Guide published. 
This map will be adapted to use in any 
town or city in the United States. It is 
not localized in any way. The arrange- 
ment is perfectly simple and thoroughly 
comprehensive. The only thing necessary 
to the determination of rates is an ordi- 
nary desk rule, a piece of string, or any 
object that will span from one point to 
another, which can be compared with the 
scale which appears at the top of the map. 
In addition to the map there is a com- 
plete guide, giving all the information 
necessary to the intelligent handling of 
Parcel Post shipments. An important 
feature will be an index of all cities, 
towns and villages in the United States, 
showing the number of the area units in 
which each is to be found. This will be 
found to be a great saving device, as it 
affords a means of instant location. The 


Hamming Parcel Post Map and Guide 


will be issued at a list price of 25 cents 
net, and will be subject to extremely lib- 
eral trade discounts. 


The Misses Findlater 


The Misses Findlater, authors of 
Crossriggs and Penny Monypenny, say of 
themselves : 


“It simplifies matters to tell you that in writing 
about either of us you might almost as well 
be writing about the other!” There is a dif- 
ference of a year and a half in their ages, but 
they have lived together in the closest, most 
wonderful intimacy all their lives until they 
find it easier to write books together than apart, 
though their first books were not written in col- 
laboration. 

They are true Scots, daughters of a Lowland 
mother and of the late Rev. Eric John Find- 
later of Lochearnhead, a small parish in the 
Highlands where they lived until his death. This 
occurred when they were girls of twenty and 
twenty-two; after that they lived in the curious 
old historical village of Prestonpans, and there 
they wrote their first books. Miss Jane Find- 
later’s first novel was that intensely pathetic 
picture of sisterly affection, The Green Graves 
of Balogwnie. 

In 1897 the elder author gave us her remark- 
able story, A Daughter of Strife, the younger, 
her first romance, Over the Hills; two years 
later two novels again appeared almost at the 
same time, Rachel (Jane H. Findlater, 1899) 
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and Betty Musgrave (Mary W. Findlater, 1899), 
and the latter author later published a third 
story, The Narrow Way, so that in number of 
volumes the two sisters now stand equal. 

The. dedication of Crossriggs, the first of the 
novels which the Misses Findlater have written 
together, reads: 

“To Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, two sisters from two sisters, Mary 
and Jane Findlater.” 

It recalls Miss Nora Smith’s charming picture 
of an afternoon meeting of the four: 

“The road passed close to the yellow sands 
where fishermen were spreading their nets and 
in a moment we had reached the cottage at 
Cockenzie, its shining windows gay with wall- 
flowers. Two slender charming brunette girls 
came running out to meet us and we were 
ushered into the pretty room where, by the 
bright fire, sat their mother knitting, a tranquil 
figure in her white shawl, her widow’s cap, 
and the bit of work in her delicate hands. It 
was a delightful afternoon, for Scotswomen 
are like their brothers, all cordiality and frank- 
ness and unreserve when once they have let you 


Kate Jordan 
Author of The Creeping Tides 


pass the barriers that guard their hearts. Over 
our teacups we sat and chatted and wished the 
sun might have stood still to give us time for 
longer converse, for topics of common interest 
are not lacking when four women, all of the 
same craft, are gathered together. We learned 
of the methods of work of these sister novelists 
and found that they are very busy persons and, 
like housewives of the olden days, devote their 
mornings to needlework and to cookery of the 
more delicate sort, that which it is said needs 
a lady’s touch to make it perfect. With their 
duties and attendance upon their mother, who 
is something of an invalid, they rarely. write 
more than an -hour or two a day, and after tea 
station themselves with their papers on either 
side of the great dining table. The fact, as they 
say themselves, that they are ‘twined together 
like the strands of a rope’ is evident enough 
here, for there are few of us who scribble, even 
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on the dullest and most prosaic of topics, who 
could accomplish anything under such condi- 
tions, face to face with another scratching pen, 
another rustle of draperies and flutter of leaves.” 

Elsewhere Miss Smith said of them: “Given 
the Scottish intensity and sternness, an inherit- 
ance, partly Celtic, of insight and spirituality 
a tendency handed down from a long life of 
ancestors who have wrestled with the world, to 
look sin squarely and grimly in the face and 
to do battle with it—given all these things, and 
one cannot wonder that the sister authors com- 
monly see the tragic side of life and have little 
to do with the conventional, or with the ‘things 
of parlordom’ as they characterize them.” The 
comment helps a reader to find the sources of 
the strength he feels, but it also suggests that 
between the earlier volumes and those just pub- 
lished: Crossriggs and Penny Monypenny the 
sisters have learned to soften the stern judg- 





Silas McBee 


Editor of ** The Constructive Quarterly,” 
and important religious magazine published 
by the George H. Doran Company. A 
review of the first number will 
appear in May 


anew 


ments of the very young and to use with a pleas- 
ant touch of sympathy their extraordinary power 
of vision. The gift belongs to both, for in the 
work of either it seems as if she were living 
in the innermost lives of her characters and 
turning to tell the other what she sees and feels. 

There is delightful fidelity to facts in their 
study of the social strata of a Crossriggs a 
Scotch village; but it is also a very poignant 
revelation of what may be under the surface of 
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apparently conventional lives in “parlordom.” 
There is delicious humor in the efforts of the 
dour old uncles of Penny Monypenny to decide 
upon an heir. Both books, as also Miss Jane 
Findlater’s Seven Scots Stories hold and sweep 
the reader into the lives of the people they de- 
pict—people with whom, when we leave them, 
we feel more really acquainted than with half 
of those whom we daily meet. The spell of the 
Celt is over the books; it is felt in their power 
to move the heart and soul. 


Earl Derr Biggers 


Earl Derr Biggers, author of Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, is a native of Warren, 
Ohio. He is twenty-eight years old. 

After graduating from the common 
schools and high school of Warren, he 
passed examinations and entered Har- 
vard University, from which institution 
he graduated in 1907. 

While in Harvard he was a member of 
the Lampoon and Advocate boards, con- 
tributing a great deal to both of these 
college publications. 

In his sophomore year he sold his first 
story to a magazine, and since that time 
has continued to sell short stories to such 
magazines as the “American,” ‘“Mc- 
Clure’s,” “Metropolitan,” “Red Book,” 
“Hampton’s,” “Ladies’ Home Journal” 
and others. Last year he won fifth prize 
in the short-story contest conducted by 
the “Delineator,’ in which hundreds of 
stories were submitted. 

After Mr. Bigger’s graduation from 
Harvard, he conducted a humorous col- 
umn called “The Fact Is” on the “Boston 
Traveler,’ and subsequently became dra- 
matic critic for the same paper. About 
a year ago he gave up his journalistic 
career and entered the fiction field in 
earnest. 

3eside being a novelist and short story 
writer, Mr. Biggers is recognized as a 
clever dramatist as well. In December, 
1912, a comedy entitled Jf You're Only 
Human, of which he is the author, was 
tried out by the William Parke players 
at the Colonial Theater, in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, where it continued for one 
week. Later a special performance was 
given in Boston, and immediately after 
this production it was purchased by a 
New York concern. Plans are now under 
way for its production on Broadway 
early in the spring. 


The Case of Oscar Slater* 


T has always been a question whether 

or not a man who weaves ingenious 

detective yarns can apply his fertile 
reasoning powers to a case in actual life. 
In The Case of Oscar Slater, A. Conan 
Doyle applies the methods of Sherlock 
Holmes to a crime committed in Glasgow 
by one Oscar Slater, imprisoned for life 
for the murder of Miss Marion Gilchrist, 
a wealthy old lady with a passion for 
jewelry. 

Mr. Doyle’s frankly avowed purpose is 
to clear a man whom he considers inno- 
cent, and he presents an excellent and 
logical case which, despite its scrupulous 
insistence upon details which to the care- 
less reader might seem dry and uninter- 
esting, makes fascinating reading. _Inci- 
dentally one gleans from the book a rather 
bad impression of Glasgow’s ability to 
handle a murder mystery, for the points 
upon which Mr, Doyle builds his case are 
certainly lucid and conspicuous, and not 
the sort which intelligent men evade. It 
would be an interesting—and perhaps a 
dangerous experiment—if Mr. Doyle 
would embody this mysterious murder in 
a Sherlock Holmes story—and let the re- 
nowned Sherlock reconstruct the whole 


affair. LEONA DALRYMPLE. 


The Story of Stephen Comptont 


The Story of Stephen Compton is a 
very sane and intelligent presentation of 
the “new industrialism’’ and general eco- 





*TuHeE Case oF Oscar SLATER. By A. Conan 
Doyle. George -H. Doran Company. 
+TuHE Story oF STEPHEN COMPTON. 
Patterson. 


By J. E. 


George H. Doran Company. 


nomic unrest—with Stephen Compton, an 
ardent young Socialist who ascends from 
the loom, despite the fact that he is crip- 
pled and poor, to positions of the highest 
political importance, as the hero. Inthe 
fact that the detailed characterization of 
the hero is not so strong and compelling 
as it might be, lies the weakness of the 
novel, for intensely likeable and human 
as he may be, the suggestion of his great 
mental power is unconvincing. 

The love interest of the story is neces- 
sarily subordinate—but while the rest of 
the novel is definitely realistic, Stephen 
Compton’s love-affairs strike the reader 
as unreal. There is, too, an occasional 
twist of phrase which mars the sentence 
rhythm and makes the author’s style 
somewhat disconnected and harsh 

One cannot but greatly admire the in- 
tense earnestness of the book, its sane 
presentation of economic fact and atmos- 
phere and the author’s emotional conti- 
nence—when the temptation to rant was 
very great. 


Child of Storm* 


In Child of Storm H. Rider Haggard 
has written for us the second of a trilogy 
of which Marie was the first, having to 
do with the vengeance of the Zulu dwarf, 
Zikali. 

It is the sort of story which no one 
knows better how to write than that 
prince of fantasy and strange adventure, 
Mr. Haggard—a stirring maelstrom of 
supernatural happenings, human passions 
and bloodshed. Child of Storm, named 


“*CHILD or Storm. By H. Rider Haggard. 
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from the heroine, who is a very lovely 
and very wicked Zulu Cleopatra, is 
founded upon the historical fact of the 
rivalry between the princes Cetewayo and 
Umbelazi, the Handsome, sons of the 
Zulu King, Panda, and their terrible bat- 
tle for supremacy fought at Endondaka- 
suka in 1856. That the book is animated 
by the true Zulu spirit is attested by no 
less an authority than James Stuart, Esq. 
late Assistant Secretary for Native 
Affairs, Natal, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated. Allen Quartermain, well-known to 
Mr. Haggard’s readers, tells the fascinat- 
ing tale. 

There is the usual dabbling in things 
supernatural—for Mr. Haggard’s virile 
imagination must ever take wings and soar 
beyond the region of the known—and the 
humor of the book is at times a bit heavy, 
but the tale is a fascinating one indeed, 
and grips the reader’s interest and sym- 
pathy from the beginning to the end. 
Most of us who read Child of Storm will 
await the third chronicle of the vengeance 
of Zikali with considerable interest. 





General Mallock’s Shadow* 


There is less of the fine literary flavor 
usually so characteristic of W. B. Max- 
well in this story. It savors more of the 
conventional English novel of episode and 
climax. Old General Mallock is a mys- 
terious but somewhat pathetic figure—a 
cast-off soldier, living in unhappy seclu- 
sion, his whole heart and mind and all of 
his waning powers dedicated to the vain 
task of righting himself in the eyes of 
his government, and so in the eyes of the 
world. 

What sorrow General Mallock’s shadow 
of disgrace brings to his children gives a 
large part of the story, and the romantic 
element is supplied in the love-affair of 
his daughter. But the force of the tale 
is concentrated in the noble stand made 
by the old general when the enemies of 
the realm hit upon his house as a point of 
attack, and in a wonderful period of re- 
newed vigor, displaying all the brilliancy 
of generalship that must once have been 
his, General Mallock manages to fight to 
victory, and receives his reward—at the 
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point of death—in his reinstatement in the 
British Army. 

It is an interesting story, that moves 
more rapidly than the customary Maxwell 
novel, but displays a surface charm rather 
than an earnest purpose, masterfully exe- 
cuted—as one finds in The Guarded 
Flame, for instance, or in In Cotton Wool. 


*T wixt Land and Sea* 


The scenes of the three stories that make 
up this volume are laid ’twixt the South- 
ern Seas and the barbaric coasts washed 
by these waters. All three are told in 
the first person, and Mr. Conrad has 
again proved himself master of the art 
of telling stories in this difficult form. 
The interest of the reader is held in spite 
of the fullness of the description of the 
tropical places and the completeness of the 
analysis of the emotions of the charac- 
ters. 

“A Smile of Fortune” and “Freya of 
the Seven Isles” are uncommon romances 
in which trite, happy endings are minus 
quantities. The third story, “The Secret 
Sharer,” is a weird sea yarn that reminds 
one, in some respects, of the tales of 
Edgar Allan Poe. In other words, ’Twirt 
Land and Sea entertains. 


Pippint 

One discovers a new form of Pollyooly 
in Pippin. Mr. Jepson’s little girl of the 
London slums was rather a sweeter, cer- 
tainly a more innocent character. But Miss 
Van Buren’s small heroine is the more 
deserving of pity. Pollyooly was frankly 
a sweet fairy-tale of old London town; 
Pippin is a fairy-tale that carries just a 
tinge of the bitterness born in a London 
slum. 

Pippin begins as a _ pickpocket—one 
scarcely blames her—what with her re- 
sponsibilities to keep “Dad a gentleman,” 
despite Dad’s propensity to court good 
fortune by periodic visits to Solomon’s. 
To say nothing of little Hal, with his pale 
face and ever-unsatisfied hunger. And 
yet Pippin longs to go “stri’ght”—longs 
with all her young, sore heart to be 
honest. And it is of her struggles to live 


*Twixt LAnp AND Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Piprin. By Evelyn Van Buren. The Cen- 
tury Company. 
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down her misdeeds that Mis Van Buren 
tells, and it is an ever-growing Pippin she 
portrays, a Pippin clever enough to play 
fairy godmother to a stranded American 
actress, a Pippin sweet enough to win the 
true love of Dandy, a Pippin big enough 
to overcome the evil longing for a “drop” 
and the trained faculty for stealing with- 
out being caught. 

You will pity Pippin, and then you ‘will 
love her. You will be glad that the last 
chapter of the book promises her an hon- 
est life of service and happiness. 


The Lost Despatch* 


Captain Lloyd, Civil Service officer, at- 
tempts to prove that Nancy Newton is a 
rebel spy. In this beautiful Southern girl 
Lloyd recognized a trooper who shot at 
him when he tried to stop the fellow. 

Major Goddard, bosom friend of 
Lloyd, has, in the meantime, fallen in love 
with Nancy, and seeks to protect her, even 
though he and his friend are well-nigh 
separated as a consequence. 

Various complications result, until 
Lloyd secures, in a despatch, evidence that 
will hang Nancy. Shortly after Lloyd 
gained this evidence, an under-officer finds 
Lloyd dead in bed, and the despatch gone. 
To all appearances Nancy Lee is the only 
one who could possibly have perpetrated 
this timely murder. 

Nancy is arrested, a trial ensues, and 
for a long time things look pretty doubt- 
ful for the girl. But a new person is 
suddenly brought forth—one who has 
hitherto taken little part in the story—one 
who has sought this opportunity of mak- 
ing way with Lloyd for personal reasons. 

Though not held for murder, Nancy is 
convicted as a spy, but the war is over 
and Lincoln pardons her, as the promised 
wife of a splendid soldier, Major God- 
dard. 


The Gay Rebelliont 


This is Mr. Chambers’ usual Spring 
frivolity, and, as usual, it is clever for the 
first few chapters. Then, as usual, it 
grows monotonous, its humor petering out 
as its author endeavors vainly to provide 


*Tue Lost DespatcH. By Natalie Sumner 
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the, requisite number of pages out of an 
unrequisite store of episode. 

The Gay Rebellion is the war of the 
Suffragettes on customs and on man. 
One of the vehicles of the war is the New 
Race University, students from which 
hunt perfect men with nets and compel 
them to wed certain perfect specimens of 
the. feminine with a view to creating a 
new and perfect race. 

Mr. Chambers’ faculty for light sar- 
casm and the playful mood he assumes 
for this particular brand of story-manu- 
facture makes the book one-of enjoyable 
entertainment for its first one-and-seventy 
pages at least. 


Adnam’s Orchard* 


When The Heavenly Twins made its 
appearance years ago it was the sensation 
of the season. Now, in her later life, 
Sarah Grand writes this novel with its 
multitude of characters, its lengthy details 
and its dull and ponderous style. 

We can hardly believe any one in this 
generation will find time enough to read 
this six-hundred page novel, averaging 
about three hundred words to a page! 
And much of this is long descriptions. 

The story has many good points, but 
one has to wait patiently until they unfold 
themselves. 

At the six hundred and twenty-third 
page we read “End of Prolog,” and the 
reviewer trembles at the thought of the 
author’s intentions for the future if it 
takes over six hundred pages to present 
a prolog! 


The Woman of Tactt 


Mr. Mackay, in a series of Sunday 
evening lectures, addressed his congrega- 
tions on various Bible types of modern 
women. These lectures are now gathered 
into the present volume, which takes its 
title from the second lecture—the woman 
of tact being Abigail, who was one of the 
wives of David. 

One is reminded that there is nothing 
new under the sun in reading of these 
women of the far-away past, many of 
whom had to contend with what seems to- 
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day very modern problems. There was 
Deborah, the public-spirited woman, who 
helped her country in time of need. We 
can imagine her problems were not light. 
There was Miriam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, who was a poet and singer 
the intellectual woman, with her problems, 
and there was Dorcas, the kind-hearted 
woman with the missionary spirit, which 
led her to make little coats and garments 
for the poor—and many others, all of 
whom have their types and contrasts to- 
day. Bringing these Old and New Testa- 
ment characters thus intimately before 
our’minds makes them seem very real and 
very human. 

The subjects of the lectures are, as the 
author expresses it, “popular and practi- 
cal”"—"“The Woman Who Is_ Always 
Wanted,” “The Woman Who Never 
Falters in Her Task of Happiness,” “The 
Woman of No Importance,” “The Woman 
of Self-Importance,” “The Woman of 
Sacrifice,” “The Woman of Quiet,” etc., 
cnr: 

The sermons, or lectures, as the author 
chooses to call them, are full of helpful 
suggestions, and make wholesome sub- 
jects for meditation and practice. Mr. 
Mackay is unfaltering in his criticism of 
the shams and foibles of society to-day. 
The denunciation of women who shirk 
home duties and seek interest and excite- 
ment in the many occupations outside the 
home, comes with no uncertain tone. 

Mr. Mackay’s style is direct and lucid. 
His purpose is manifestly to meet some 
modern evils with a remedy as old as crea- 
tion, for the book might be summed up 
with “Fear God and keep His command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man.” 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 








Miss Jimmy* 

The mere mention of Mrs, Richards’ 
name suggests a pure, wholesome New 
England story, filled with old-fashioned, 
lovable characters. Jemina Dolly, better 
known as Miss Jimmy, is a composite of 
the best traits of all her former favorites. 
She guarded her gentle sister like a “black 
and tan terrier would a white heifer,” and 
yet, in an unguarded moment, “Finey” 
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married a pleasant nonentity. Then 
Finey’s health broke, and Miss Jimmy, 
who had been absent nursing, returned to 
her new duties with renewed energy and 
zeal. Her home life of self-abnegation is 
best told in the plain talk of the neighbors, 
for whom too she was always able to 
render aid in times of sickness or dis- 
tress. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate* 

Billy Magee is a novelist, in quest of 
absolute solitude, where he may think up 
a plot for his “masterpiece.” Such an 
opportunity is offered him when a friend 
gives him a key to a hotel in a small. town, 
which has been closed for the winter. 

Magee arrives at the hotel at night, and 
enters it only to find that he has been 
preceded by another man, who also pos- 
sesses a key. 

During the next few days more people 
arrive, until there are seven in all, each 
with a key to the hotel. 

Each has a story equally grotesque to 
tell. And, philosophically enough, they 
decide to remain and have a good time. 

While on the surface the atmosphere is 
calm and peaceful, there are some mys- 
terious happenings taking place. 

Magee, apparently, is the only one who 
does not enter into the plot directly, and 
he, with his unusual curiosity concerning 
thrilling mysteries, tries to find out what 
it is all about. 

Among those at Baldpate is a young 
woman with whom Magee falls in love. 
At her appeal, Magee accomplishes what 
the girl asks him to do, even while he 
trembles at the outcome. 

Finally the truth is discovered, in which 
the girl enters, not as a criminal, but as 
one of those who has traced the plot to 
its downfall. 


Lanchester of Brazenoset 


Raymond Lanchester, a_ well-known 
writer, and a man of unquestionable in- 
tegrity, returns home after a short trip, 
to find that his wife Susan has been un- 
faithful to him. 


Despite the inevitable blow that would 
be given his reputation, so excellent pre- 


*SrevEN Keys to BaALppaté. By Earl Derr 
Biggers. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

FLANCHESTER OF BrAzENOSE. By Ronald Mc- 
Donald. John Lane Company. 


vious to this, Lanchester makes his wife 
sue for a divorce on the plea that he had 
been unfaithful to her, 

Lanchester goes away for a while and 
returns to find that his best friend has 
fallen into the clutches of his divorced 
wife and has married her. 

Learning that his child is being im- 
properly trained, Raymond kidnaps him. 
A complication results, in which a woman 
who knows the true cause of the separa- 
tion between Lanchester and his wife, 
steps in and haunts the wife with threats 
of betrayal. 

Devvy Di, Lanchester’s actress friend, 
proves an ally and a capable detective in 
hounding down the woman who wishes 
Susan ill. 

Lanchester, great man that he is, finds 
in Devvy Di a consolation for his shat- 
tered ideal. 


The Maiden Manifest* 


Walking along Fifth avenue one morn- 
ing Billy Rutledge espies in a cleaner’s 
window a blue gown that particularly at- 
tracts his fancy. 

The dress haunts him for days. His 
imagination conjures up a picture of the 
girl to whom the dress belongs and Billy 
thinks so much about it that the girl her- 
self actually appears to him. He talks to 
her and tells her of his love, and suddenly 
looks up to see that she has disappeared. 

Shortly after seeing the dress in the 
window, Billy’s brother invites him down 
to his Southern home. Here, Rutledge 
meets Cissy, a beautiful young girl whom 
he would like to love but dare not, because 
of his love for the “girl in the blue gown.” 

Cissy has fallen in love with Billy, and 
when he suddenly goes away without a 
word, her heart is nearly broken. 

Then one day Cissy and Billy meet acci- 
dentally and Cissy has on a blue dress 
that she has never worn since it came 
from the cleaner’s. Billy recognizes it as 
the dress of his dream, and knows that 
Cissy is the ideal of that dream. 

The story not only portrays the life of a 
wealthy young man in New York, but it 
also gives a splendid picture of the South- 
ern home where love, happiness and ro- 
mance reign supreme. 


*THe Mawen Manirest. By Della Camp- 
bell MacLeod. 
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The Night Riders* 


Into a Western ranch, whose men stand 
in deadly fear of the two tyrants, Jake 
and the blind ranch-owner Marbolt, comes 
a man from New England, John Tresler, 
who neither fears them nor any one else. 

To Tresler one night appear the Night 
Riders, a band of criminal men with “Red 
Mask” as their leader, who go around the 
country stealing horses, setting fire to 
homes and committing all kinds of out- 
rages. 

The blind Marbolt has a young daughter 
—a girl with a pathetically sad face, so it 
seems to Tresler, and the green rancher 
decides to help her if he can. 

Diane falls in love with Tresler, as he 
has already done with her, and she tells 
him a little of her troubles, enough to 
make him realize that Jake and Marbolt 
are both cruel to her. 

Believing Jake to be “Red Mask,” John 
sets a trap for him, which finally works, 
only it finds the real criminal not Jake, 
but another. 

The story ends in the destruction of the 
scoundrels, after which Tresler takes 
Diane to safety and marries her. 


Markt 


Mark is a young fellow who, unlike 
most men of his age, sees no charm in 
himself, but finds himself uncommonly 
stupid, and thinks that every one else feels 
that he is not worth cultivating. 

If he but knew it, this very modesty is 
Mark’s chief charm, and every woman 
who comes near to him falls in love with 
his utter simplicity and innocence. 

Among these women are Priscilla, a 
young girl of unusual intelligence, and 
Jacqueline, a fiendish, catlike woman, 
about whom all men rave, but whom none 
respect, unless it be Mark, who respects 
all women. 

Mark falls in love with Priscilla, though 
he does not recognize it as love. He only 
knows that he derives much pleasure from 
her very nearness, and he likes to talk to 
her and hear her ideals of life. 

Jacqueline plots against Priscilla; she 
draws Mark to her by her magnetic power, 
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yet while he enjoys talking to her, he 
fails to be caught in her net, as most men 
are caught by Jack. 

At last, in a spirit of desperation, 
Jacqueline tells a story to Mark that makes 
him, fine fellow that he is, offer to marry 
her immediately. 

The story is proved untrue, and Mark, 
to save Jacqueline, kills himself, 


Written in the Sand* 


Lady Rosalind, a spoiled English girl 
of society, seeks adventure in the Sahara 
desert, accompanied only by a Chinese 
servant. 

On her way, Rosalind meets a French 
officer of Spahees, who, feeling that it is 
unsafe for a woman to travel unattended 
through the desert, offers to accompany 
her. 

The two enter the desert. A_ spell 
seems at first to have come over both of 
them. Eric realizes his love for the noble 
English woman, and she at last under- 
stands her feeling for the brave, half- 
English, half-French officer. In this land 
of charm and mystery, a passionate love 
is born, and in the sand Rosalind writes 
the words that Eric thinks have made him 
the happiest man on earth. 

But like all things born of mystery and 
madness, this companionship in the desert 
must end. Rosalind returns to Paris to 
be shortly followed by Eric. 

Eric in Paris no longer holds any fasci- 
nation for the girl; she has found another 
man whom she fancies she is in love with. 

Realizing that he is no longer wanted, 
Eric returns to Africa to fight and to die 
—too late to answer the letter from Rosa- 
lind, delayed for several months, in which 
she pleads with him to return because she 
has found her need of him. ; 

The story resembles The Garden of 
Allah in its endeavor to portray the mis- 
fortunes that befall those who become 
preys to love that is born in that world of 
passion and solitude—the desert. 





Simon Brandint 


Who was Simon Brandin? We gather 
from the author of Roddles that he was a 
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Jew. Maybe he was, but he had mightily 
backslidden from the belief that holds 
together that oldest of races. He was a 
man with luck supreme. “The Stars in 
their courses were fighting for Simon 
Brandin.” You may believe this asser- 
tion, for we have the author’s words for 
it—twice. Simon was a second Rocke- 
feller, Morgan and Carnegie. combined, 
when it came to making money quickly 
and lawfully. But do not misunderstand, 
gold was not his main purpose; vengeance 
was the guiding light of his life, it was 
also “the light that failed.” But that is 
another story, 

If you were to look on the title page 
of the book you would find this quotation 
from Ibsen: “The Jew has taught me how 
to wait.” It is well to keep this in mind 
as you read farther, for the story is one 
long wait. Even after you have finished 
the 89th chapter (which, by the way, is 
labeled XII and is in the fourth book) 
you will still be waiting. For what? Why, 
vengeance, of course. 

The plot is a very sad affair. It con- 
cerns a number of picturesque villains 
with wonderful Russian names, all of 
which when pronounced sound somewhat 
like the explosions of the bombs the sub- 
jects of the Czar are occasionally throw- 
ing at each other. The atmosphere is sup- 
posedly Russian, the action is in England, 
the money to finance the adventures is 
made in America, and all the characters 
speak French fluently. It comes near be- 
ing an international affair that should have 
been settled at The Hague. 


Sally Castleton, Southerner* 


This is another Southern story in 
which a heroine of the South falls in love 
with a Union officer during the Civil War. 

Frank Radcliffe, a Union spy, comes 
to give orders to an officer of his side 
when the latter is encamped in the Castle- 
ton home. Sally recognizes Radcliffe as 
the man she has seen enter her home, and 
this man, from evidence of a Southern 
soldier hidden in the house, has declared 
his identity to the Federal leader. 

Thus Sally Castleton possesses knowl- 
edge that will hang Radcliffe. 


*SaLLy CASTLETON, SOUTHERNER. By Critten- 
den Marriott. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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The Parish of the Pines* 

HIS is one of those rare biographies 
which read like novels. * Truth is 
stranger than fiction, but it is not 

always told as interestingly ; this is one of 
the exceptions. Mr. Whittles has lived for 
a brief time with the subject of the biog- 
raphy, and has caught something of his 
spirit and his vision; also he knows how 
to tell a story. The book is a sort of biog- 
raphy of Frank Higgins, “The Sky Pilot 
of the Lumberjacks.” The pictures of the 
Big Woods, and of the men who work in 


them, are vivid and fascinating. The pic- 
ture of the man himself, in whose praise 
the book is written, is more fascinating 


still. All who love a man will delight in 
the book; but more still will those who 
love men with anything of the Christlike 
passion that burns in the heart of Frank 
Higgins. AsA J. Ferry. 


Odors From Golden Vialst 
The Secret of Prayer! 

The authors know too much about 
prayer. They pray that storms may pass 
over camp meetings and the storms pass 
over, drenching only those who are try- 
ing to get home. It looks very suspicious 
when a train is wrecked, holding up a rail- 
road system, and thus enables one man to 
make connections when his train is late. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate when men 
assume to control the weather and time 
tables. Such books are unwholesome, to 
say the least. The authors assume that 
anything may be had in answer to prayer 


when men know how to pray. They, of 
course, know how. A lot of stories of 
this sort grew up around Dwight L. 
Moody. The family of Mr. Moody have 
long ago grown weary denying them. 


Efficiency in the Sunday School* 


The secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has already contributed 
largely to the literature of Sunday-school 
progress, and now he gives us a new 
book, centering on the idea of efficiency. 
Twenty-eight brief chapters discuss in a 
lively and suggestive manner a large 
range of subjects of more or less im- 
portance. Dr. Cope speaks out fearlessly 
when he has anything to say, and he gen- 
erally has. His views of rights and 
wrongs in school management are usually 
rooted in good common sense, and are 
sometimes severely critical of the average 
limp and loose methods, the fake stand- 
ards, and timid administration. The bibli- 
ography is useful, but omits at least one 
book, which is recommended as classic in 
the text, as well as others of equal value 
with some of those included. But no lim- 
ited bibliography ever wholly satisfied its 
own compiler, to say nothing of the 
critics! The book as a whole is a good 
one, and ought to lead to better thinking 
at least. 


A Man’s Religion? 
This virile message came out of the 


Men and Religion Movement. Of course, 
no thoughtful man will accept all-that this 
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book says. It will thoroughly arouse 
every man who is at all interested in the 
Kingdom of God. It is a trumpet call to 
service in the biggest and best way. Mr. 
Smith has stated frankly and fearlessly 
some of the weak spots in our ecclesias- 
tical program, but he believes with all his 
soul that a new order is dawning. The 
book is full of hope and the criticism 
offered here and there is that of a friend. 
We need the big outlook and the vision 
splendid that the book presents. Re- 
ligion must be presented as the task worth 
while, 


How to Live the Christ Life* 


Doctor Conwell has for years gathered 
great audiences in the Temple. He is the 
last of the great lecturers. His work in 
the pulpit is the same as the work on the 
platform. He knows how to hold an 
audience and enforce simple, homely 
truths in a dramatic and unusual way. 
Fourteen “sermons” are gathered in this 
interesting book. Some of the stories 
look as though they were made for the 
occasion. Doctor Conwell has been an 
inspiration to thousands of young men and 
women all over the land. He is one of the 
greatest orators in the American pulpit. 


*How To Live THE Curist Lire. By Russell 
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A Man’s Religion* 

This little book contains fourteen letters 
written by a big-hearted bishop of the 
M. E. Church. In simple form they ex- 
press the wisdom and genius of a good 
Bishop. Originally they appeared in the 
Adult Bible Class Monthly. They are 
worth preserving in book form and will 
aid because of their hopefulness and good 
cheer. Little books like this will be car- 
ried around in our pockets. 


The Naturalness of Christian Lifet 


The author of this strikingly interesting 
volume the minister of the First 
Church, Hadley, Massachusetts. He says: 
“This little book is more the inspiration 
of religious experience than an offering 
of the reason or an interpretation of 
Scripture.” This is a wholesome, win- 
some expression of an experience that is 
possible for any one. To a bewildered 
man this message will be as the dawning 
of a new day. The style of the book is 
in keeping with the title of the book. We 
hope the author will continue writing such 
helpful messages. 

*A Man’s Rewicion. By William Frazer Mc- 
Dowell. Eaton & Mains. 

+THE NATURALNESS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
Edward E. Keedy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


is 


Song 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


OME come to earth when the woods are green, 
And some when the hot winds blow; 


Some open their eyes ‘neath autumn skies, 
And some to a world of snow,— 
And the Lord, alone, doth know! 


IT. 


But whether the time be vernal dawn, 


Or noon, with the summer rose, 


Fall's sunset sky, or the year’s good-bye, 
It bringeth its joys and woes 
With Faith in the One who knows! 




















Lord Rutland est Shakespeare* 


N 1909 Célestin Demblon, Deputy from 
Liége in the Belgian Chamber and Pro- 
fessor of the History of French Litera- 

ture at the New University of Brussels, 
published in the Grand Revue of Paris 
three articles designed to prove that 
Shakespeare was not Shakespeare, but 
Rutland; more specifically, that the 
plays and poems signed Shakespeare were 
really written by Roger Manners, fifth 
Count of Rutland, who employed William 
Shaxper, of Stratford, as a préte-nom, 
because he had reasons for wishing to 
conceal his identity. Two years later— 
April 4 to September 23, 1911—M. Dem- 
blon published serially “(one hundred and 
sixty-nine installments) in the Brussels 
daily “Le Petit Bleu,” the investigations 
and the reasonings upon which the Rut- 
land theory is based. One-half of this 
“Petit Bleu” serial has just appeared in 
a volume of five hundred and sixty pages 
(as obese as a Zola novel), entitled Lord 
Rutland Est Shakespeare, and the other 
half is to appear soon in a volume 
(equally obese, no doubt) to be entitled 
L’ Auteur d’Hamlet et son Monde. 
Volume I is devoted mainly to recon- 
stituting the life of kim whom M. Dem- 
blon calls contemptuously “the man of 
Stratford” and to attempting to invalidate 
his claims to authorship; it repeats, in con- 
sequence, much that has already been 
printed over the signatures of the Bacon- 
ians and the Southamptonites, to whom, 
for the matter of that, the author frankly 
acknowledges his indebtedness. Volume 
II, on the other hand, will endeavor to 
refute the Baconian theory and will re- 
constitute the career of Rutland. 


*Lorp . RUTLAND EST ‘SHAKESPEARE—Le Plus 
Grand des Mysteres Devoile—Shakespeare hors 


de Cause. Paris. Paul 


Ferdinando. 


By Celestin Demblon. 


M. Demblon succeeds in revealing a 
rather striking concordance between the 
events of Rutland’s career and his own 
chronology of the Shakespeare plays—a 
chronology the correctness of which he 
by no means demonstrates, and which 
differs materially from that of both the 
Shakespeareans and the Baconians. Thus 
Venus and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece 
and the first two parts of Henri VI show 
signs of immaturity; and Rutland was 
less than twenty when they were com- 
posed, if (as M. Demblon asserts) they 
were written in 1592-93. Rutland visited 
Paris, and the scene of Love’s Labor Lost 
is laid in that city. He matriculated at 
the University of Padua and remained a 
year and a half in Italy, spending some 
time at both Venice and Verona; and the 
action of Othello, The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Two Gentlemen of Verona and Romeo 
and Juliet takes place in these cities. He 
was made guardian of the Forest of 
Sherwood by Elizabeth; and As You Like 
It and A Midsummer Night's Dream are 
pastorals. He was made guardian of 
Birkwood Park, of Grantham and of 
Mansfield by James; and Cymbeline and 
A Winter's Tale betray a love of the for- 
est. He was sent on an embassy to Den- 
mark; and the second Hamlet is full—it 
seems—of Danish atmosphere. He was a 
scholar, a courtier, a soldier, a lawyer, a 
political conspirator and fond of hawk- 
ing. and the plays are characterized by 
familiarity with court life, politics, juris- 
prudence, war, science and falconry, etc., 
etc. 

Rutland was involved in the conspiracy 
of Essex which led to the execution of the 
latter. M. Demblon affirms that this was 
the reason he hired Shaxper of Strat- 
ford to sign the products of his pen; but 
he does not make plain why the réle of 
conspirator imposed that literary secrecy, 
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nor why it was necessary to maintain it 
after the accession of James, with whom 
Rutland speedily became a favorite, nor 
how it came about that no one of the 
several parties to the secret revealed it 
after Rutland’s death. It is possible that 
M. Demblon’s* second volume will clear 
up these and a number of other obscuri- 
ties, and it would be decidedly unfair to 
emphasize them now were it not that he 
himself insists vauntingly that the first 
chapter alone of this first volume is abso- 
lutely decisive and should suffice to con- 
vince every open-minded reader. 

To tell the truth, M. Demblon has had 
the bad taste to present a perfectly legiti- 
mate hypothesis in a passionate, grandilo- 
quent, sensational and even offensive man- 
ner. From first to last he is pretentious, 
not to say bumptious, to a degree surpris- 
ing in a person of his standing. The title- 
page of his book recalls the scare heads 
of the daily newspaper, and not a few 
of its pages smack unpleasantly of those 
of the yellow press. It may nevertheless 
be recommended (quite apart from the 
possible value or worthlessness of its 
main contention) as an informing, if 
sprawling, history of Shakespearean biog- 
raphy and of the Shakespearean problem. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Advance of Woman* 


The author of the present volume is 
confronted with many difficulties, chief 
among them being the vastness of material 
It is no trifling matter to establish a 
proper proportion among these facts and 
at the same time skilfully interweave the 
writer’s point of view. 

The object of the book is to present a 
continuous picture of society from early 
times to the present day. In order to 
appreciate the present position of woman, 
Jane Johnstone Christie traces completely 
and concisely the history of female life. 
This survey is a masterly treatment of 
the biological development from the be- 
ginning, when life was female and the 
subsequent introduction of the male in 
order to secure variation. 

To prove adequately the only function 
of the male, namely of fertilization, the 
writer cites instances of the extreme in- 


By Jane John- 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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significance of the male throughout the 
investebrate family, and likewise the ver- 
tebrate until the rodents are reached. 
On the other hand, the female is superior, 
being the result of a more perfectly nour- 
ished egg. For instance, an embryo bee 
in the hive, scantily fed, produces a male, 
while especially prepared bee bread will 
develop a female, and a richer variety of 
bread, known as queen’s jelly, will pro- 
duce a queen bee. 

The reversal of the biological plan and 
the apparent supremacy of the male, is 
probably due to the power of natural se- 
lection on the part of the female. To sat- 
isfy the desire of the female for the 
strongest, handsomest male, _ wattles, 
combs, brilliant plumage and muscle 
among higher animals were developed for 
the purpose of attraction, especially at the 
breeding season. 

Through the inherited strength of the 
male, the erroneous opinion has spread 
that the male is inherently superior to the 
female. This idea extended to the high- 
est of the animal kingdom, and in the 
name of might makes right man has dared 
since the time of his inherited strength to 
enslave and encourage woman to be the 
object and recipient of his strength. 

3ut woman is fast coming into her own, 
and the twentieth century is the woman’s 
century. There is scarcely an avenue 
where her influence is not potent. Her 
spirit is behind the movement to uplift 
humanity, “to wipe out gaols and institu- 
tions for punishment and correction, that 
mother’s hands may cease to wipe tears 
of blood, that prostitution may cease, that 
justice and right may prevail, that happi- 
ness may be increased, that ‘Thy will may 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’” 
Mase A, Purpy. 


John Jonathan and Company* 


In this age of travel, books of travel- 
lore encounter a grudging welcome. We 
look at the cover, peep inside, and wonder 
how closely the pages follow the guide- 
book. To hold our interest, there must 
be some definite appeal. 

In John Jonathan and Company we 
find a young Englishman, engaged to be 
married, setting forth on a last bachelor 


*JoHN JONATHON AND COMPANY. 


By James 
Milne. The Macmillan Company. 
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trip. The situation is rather forced. 
He crosses the Atlantic, journies through 
America and Canada, and returns to Eng- 
land. The book consists of letters to his 
fiancee—observations, reflections, confes- 
sions. The only direct appeal is in his 
impressions of America, and here our 
heart warms with patriotic appreciation. 

“America,” he says, “is a perfect host, 
informal in manner, generous of heart, 
kindly in everything. There is genuine 
good fellowship everywhere. Step lively! 
cries the conductor of an American street- 
car, and you learn to find a national sig- 
nificance in the cry.” 

So frank and kindly are John Jona- 
than’s comments, we do not begrudge him 
a little sympathetic attention. The book 
is written in a simple and rather charm- 
ing style. 


Master Painters* 


This is an excellent little book for the 
guidance of those who wish to know 
something of painting and painters, but 
have not much time to give to the subject. 

The author has taken a comprehensive 
view, including the painters of the early 
Renaissance, and coming down to the 
English Pre-Raphaelites. Four chapters 
are given to the Italians, as is most due, 
three to English painters, one only to the 
Germans, one to a Spanish painter— 
Velasquez, and one only to a French 
painter, Watteau, whose story as here 
sketched, is most pathetic. However, 
some notice should have been given to a 
group of men who have been made 
famous in the annals of modern French 
art—Corot, Millet, Delacroix, to name a 
few only. 

The chapter on Diirer, great as an 
engraver as well as a painter, is most en- 
tertaining, giving a sympathetic insight 
into his life as well as the seething life 
of the time in Italy and Germany. 

Michelangelo and his disappointments, 
his friendship for Vittoria Colonna; Lion- 
ardo da Vinci, that most versatile genius, 
are each described in a way to stir the 
reader’s interest, and to make him ac- 
quainted with art life as well the life of 


*MAstTER ParntErs. By Stewart Dick. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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the time. The introductory chapter gives 
a resumé of the whole subject. The illus- 
trations are worthy of their subjects. 


Mary L.oyp. 


National Ideals and Race Re- 
generation* 


Another of a series of small books on 
social problems has appeared under the 
title of National Ideals and Race Regen- 
eration. The object of these new tracts 
is to interpret the hopeful signs in the 
creation of a loftier civilization in indi- 
vidual countries and a deeper appreciation 
of national responsibility to the world at 
large. 

This interrelationship of nations makes 
necessary the development of a cummon 
national ideal. Dr. Horton devotes the 
opening chapter to the topic, “What Is a 
Nation?” To answer the question satis- 
factorily two existing features of the 
times are discussed, namely, the acquisi- 
tion of a national soul and the federation 
of nations as a world’s ideal. 

The day of national aggrandisement in 
the interest of one nation and at the ex- 
pense of another is passed. Experience 
has taught that each nation occuptes its 
unique, independent place, yet so inti- 
mately related are nations that any injury 
to one rebounds and harms the offender. 
Therefore we are bound to respect and 
appreciate the value of all nations. 

Beyond question the motivating force 
underlying this new national ideal is the 
spiritual ideal. The realization of God in 
the materialistic life is the dynamic which 
has urged nations to recognize the su- 
premacy of the Godhead and the world 
brotherhood of man. The hopeful mes- 
sage of this little volume prophesies to 
us that the “work of righteousness shall 
be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance forever.” 


The Woman Movementt 


The Woman Movement is not, as the 
title might suggest, a rehearsal of the his- 
tory of woman’s rights from earliest 
times, but rather a retrospect of the move- 
ment during the last fifty years. This vol- 


*NATIONAL IDEALS AND RACE REGENERATION. 
By R. F. Horton. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

~THE Woman Movement. By Ellen Key. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ume is the result of a half century’s care- 
ful study and observation of women in 
many parts of the world, and the presen- 
tation has all the wisdom and depth of 
thought of a mature mind. 

This comparative study of the woman 
question was first awakened in the mind 
of Ellen Key by reading Hertha, a force- 
ful Swedish novel, demanding freedom 
for the expression of woman’s nature 
with that hope that the race might be 
uplifted and ennobled. 

Though the need of free human devel- 
opment was apparent at this early period 
no special emphasis was laid upon the 
means of its attainment. Later the con- 
census of opinion proved that political en- 
franchisement was vital to the cause of 
woman and definite effort proceeded along 
two different lines. There were those 
who believed that as civilization advanced 
woman’s freedom would inevitably be- 
come possible, while the more radical ad- 
herents to the cause declared that. imme- 
diate and definite struggle must be exer- 
cised to obtain the vote. 

Ellen Key has established a proper ad- 
justment between these ideas. Women by 
intensive self-development has proved her- 
self beyond all question capable and in- 
dispensable in civic, educational and polit- 
ical life. Not until men realize that 
women’s work supplements his will life 
reach its fullest possibility to individuals 
and the coming generations. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff* 

As the title implies, this book is relig- 
ious in thought and purpose and might 
briefly be defined as an exposition of the 
dealing of God with the soul of a man 
whose body is ill with a grievous disease, 
but whose will is toward God, whose de- 
sire is humbly to learn God’s purpose in 
regard to himself, and having learned, to 
tell others, lest they be overcome by the 
sufferings and trials of this present life. 

It takes a high degree of spiritual devel- 
opment to say honestly, “Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.” To the nat- 
ural man discipline, especially that which 
comes through ill-health, is a sore trial, 
and it only becomes possible to bear 
trustingly, when one realizes that God has 





*Tuy Rop anp Tuy Starr. By A. C. Ben- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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a purpose in thus dealing with humanity. 


Mr. Benson has_ experienced much 
through ill-health. His desire is to help 
others by sharing his experiences, and in 
this he shows a kindly and a generous im- 
pulse. It may be urged that the book is 
too candid, too personal, but if one wants 
to share one’s knowledge it can best be 
done through the medium of the personal. 

The thought is beautiful and uplifting, 
and as always with Mr. Benson, expressed 
with clearness and precision. The book 
will help any who will read it in the spirit 
in which it is written—that spirit which 
recognizes the loving Fatherhood of God 
as exemplified in all His dealings with His 
children, whether through pain, suffering 
and sorrow, or happiness, joyousness and 
peace—and the brotherhood of man, 
shown by loving service, genial intercourse 
and unselfish love. 

The book is one of the most inspiring 
that Mr. Benson has yet written. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


The Civic Theater* 


In the new movement for the establish- 
ment of a civic theater, Mr. Percy Mac- 
Kaye sees hone for the professional 
standing of the poet as worker. He 
asserts that it is the essential duty of the 
poet “to evoke the racial imagination by 
the uttered word,” and he points to the 
theater as a means toward the end of re- 
establishing the poet in the community. 
The civic theater movement is democratic. 
Pageants afford the poet opportunity to 
exercise his gifts in the direction of the 
masque, the choral song, the ballad, the 
occasional poem. Who knows, but with 
the advent of the civic theater—an insti- 
tution which Mr. MacKaye analyzes fully 
in his new book—the modern poet may 
return to the business of his Greek 
brother who used to write songs of en- 
comium, hymns, pans, choral odes, dance 
songs, epinicia, dirges, and drinking songs? 
This is the gist of the chapter on “The 
Worker in Poetry.” 

But this is not the main thing of the 
volume called The Civic Theater. Very 
earnestly, Mr. MacKaye analyzes his own 
conception of the civic functions of the 
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theater; he points out the  invigor- 
ating effects on the people, when 
they are called into pleasure, not merely 
as passive audiences, but as active partici- 
pators. He defines his institution—for 
MacKaye claims to have invented the 
term, civic theater—as “the efficient in- 
strument of the recreative arts of a com- 
munity,” and for its realization he seeks 
to rouse public opinion and to evoke gov- 
ernmental action. This new book is su- 
perior to his first one on The Playhouse 
and the Play, inasmuch as it is based on 
experience rather than on_ speculation. 
Mr. MacKaye has served as pageant mas- 
ter, he has written chorals, he has planned 
for the Pittsburgh civic celebration of the 
Fourth of July, he has traveled from 
ocean to ocean preaching his gospel of the 
redemption of the people’s leisure. His 
book is composed almost entirely of these 
public appeals ; for that reason it unneces- 
sarily repeats itself, and in the latter half 
it is so fragmentary as to be scarcely 
worthy of book form. 

In the first half, however, Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s arguments are well grounded and 
constitute a suggestive plea for the civic 


theater; but of all poets, Mr. MacKaye is 
most aristocratic, though he may be moved 


by social fervor. I cannot believe that 
he fully appreciates what is democratic 
in the theater, especially when he speaks 
of the Redwood rituals, Hamadryads and 
The Green Knights, as two of a possible 
national repertory ; or when, later, he con- 
demns the commercial manager for never 
having produced Olive Dargan’s The 
Shepherd or Ridgely Torrence’s Abelard 
and Heloise. Are these the plays he 
would foist upon an endowed theater, or 
offer to the patrons of a civic theater? It 
is all very well to give the poet work to 
do, but if that work is to be done in the 
theater, poetry must be secondary to 
drama. 

Mr. MacKaye has much to justify his 
hope for the civic theater. Pageants are 
multiplying, universities are showing 
wider interest in the play, audiences are 
organizing in drama leagues, and educa- 
tors are evoking the pageant and dance 
as essential elements in the training of 
youth. His grounds for argument are 
social ones—not new since the history of 
the middle ages—the guilds of England, 
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the crafts of Florence, illustrate the effect 
of communal celebration on work. Why 
not again reconcile joy and labor asks 
Mr. MacKaye. For there are two defects 
in present-day leisure. These are: “First, 
our leisure where organized for amuse- 
ment, recognizes art but debases it for 
private profit;’ “secondly, our leisure, 
where organized for ‘education,’ or ‘re- 
ligion,’ ignores art entirely, while seeking 
to uplift the public without it.’ Hence, 
Mr. MacKaye concludes that “the redemp- 
tion of leisure by an art participated in 
by the people on a national scale, would 
create such a counter-demand for crafts- 
manship in the humblest things as would 
revolutionize the present aspects of the 
machine-made world.” 

This social basis is the very foundation 
of the civic theater, the motto for which 
would be, “Imagination is recreation.” 
This communal quickening would annihi- 
late the pernicious habit of hitting time— 
a habit fostered and not counteracted by 
the commercial manager. The whole 
community would participate in the new 
art, the new expression; and this com- 
munal participation in art would not only 
result in local self-development, in eco- 
nomics based on art fervor, but would 
create new conditions wherein both sexes 
would meet and associate, thus affecting 
“the vital nature of their marriages and 
of their offspring.” 

Soaring to such heights, which are not 
impossible, though highly improbable, 
considering the strata of democracy and 
the history of the past, Mr. MacKaye 
avers that his civic theater will develop 
only by means of private or government 
endowment. He would have a Commis- 
sioner of Pleasure at Washington, with 
the official standing of the Commissioners 
of Education and Agriculture. If the 
State of Wisconsin can support a Uni- 
versity, if the city of New York can run 
a college, is it impossible for either to 
run a theater? Close upon this question 
comes the newspaper report that Boston, 
with the Mayor of the city and Governor 
of the State at the head of the agitation, 
will soon own her municipal theater, and 
that Harvard is building her playhouse, to 
be run cooperatively by the university 
and the people of Cambfidge. 

This is all very well, but will a mere 
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theater change the theatrical situation as 


it is? Is it safe, on the one hand, to 
entrust a vital institution to the poet and 
on the other to university professors? I 
think not. Mr. MacKaye, in his new 
book, has outlined the field wonderfully 
well, but what would the Panama Canal 
be without water to fill it? Have we a 
guarantee that our people’s pleasure would 
be wholly satisfied by witnessing Hudson- 
Fulton spectacles or Mr. MacKaye’s 
Sappho and Phaon? Have we dram- 
atists burning to be nothing but dis- 
ciples of aristocratic art? We believe 
that the theater public is increasing; we 
agree that theater conditions are not what 
they should be and do not satisfy many 
of us—they never have been healthy, nor 
will they ever be perfect. But more peo- 
ple flood to see the artless melodrama, 
The Whip, than they would to witness 
a pictorial pageant of “The Discovery of 
America.” By all means let us reconcile 
poetry and the commonplace, let us culti- 
vate the imagination of the people. But 
if all our theaters to-morrow should be 
turned into civic theaters such as Mr. 
MacKaye has in mind, they would be 
empty. The people will not be educated 
in their leisure or their pleasure time. 
They only can be educated to higher 
enjoyment. 

Meanwhile, will not Mr. MacKaye 
write us a drama of democracy—one 
which will grip the hearts of millions, not 
for a day or a year, but for generations 
to come? We applaud the fervor of his 
book ; we see some of the truth in it. But 
he has yet to convince us that he under- 
stands the people and what they want. 

MontTrosE J. Moses. 


Two Masters: Browning and 
Turgenief* 


This volume, containing short studies 
of Browning and Turgenief, is not a com- 
parison of the two masters. It was in- 
spired by the centenary in December, 
1912, of the birth of the poet, and by the 
recently awakened interest in Turgenief 
and other Russian authors. 

Dr. Moxom quotes Swinburne in de- 
fense of the oft-heard complaint that 
Browning is obscure: 
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Now if there is any great quality more per- 
ceptible than another in Mr. Browning’s intellect, 
it is his decisive and incisive faculty of thought, 
his sureness and intensity of perception, his 
rapid and trenchant resolution of aim. To charge 
him with obscurity is about as accurate as to 
call Lyucens purblind or complain of the slug- 
gish action of the telegraph wire. 


The trouble is with the reader, not the 
poet, Dr. Moxom says, and we are in 
most instances quite of his opinion. It 
is the slothful intellects, the intellects un- 
willing to make an effort to find the rich 
thought of the poet that are the com- 
plainers. They want a primer of verse, 
an A B C book of rhymes. Poetry to 
them must be a mere tickling of the 
mental palate, and Browning is not for 
such as these. Browning always appeals 
to the intellect, and to the spirit ; he always 
stimulates thought. 

In speaking of Browning’s obscurity, 
Dr. Moxom very happily quotes the end 
of Augustine Birrell’s essay on Carlyle: 

Brother-dunces, lend me your ears! not to 
crop, but that I may whisper into their furry 
depths: Do not quarrel with genius. We have 


none ourselves, and yet are so constituted that 
we cannot live without it 


The sketch of Turgenief is more bio- 
graphical, the facts of the Russian’s life 
being less familiar than those of Brown- 
ing’s. 

In comparing Tolstoi and Turgenief, 
Dr. Moxom says that of the two Turge- 
nief presents more vividly the condition 
of the Russian peasants, the dominant 
characteristics of Russian nobles and offi- 
cials, and their social life, and also of the 
bourgeoise; and that while Tolstoi was 
greater as a man Turgenief is the greater 
in his art. 

The book is most readable, concise and 
well written, and is thoroughly worth 
having. 


Your United States* 

Two things that impressed themselves 
on the reviewer of Arnold Bennett’s book 
were his keen interest in and appreciation 
of America, and his lack of British criti- 
cism. By this is meant that the stand- 
point from which he makes his criticisms 
is that of a man and a gentleman, not 
merely from the standpoint of an English- 
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man. The faults he finds with America 
and Americans are the faults any well- 
born and well-bred American finds with 
his people and his country. 

The book is illuminative and suggestive, 
and it is fair to say that many an Amer- 
ican who is a real lover of his country, 
too, after reading this book, will have his 
eyes opened to see beauties he has hither- 
to failed to see, or did not know existed, 
and will have Arnold Bennett to thank 
for it. 

In speaking of Boston, Mr. Bennett 
says that perhaps the paramount impres- 
sion of that city “is that it contains the 
loveliest modern things I saw in America 
—namely the Puvis de Chavannes wall 
paintings on the grand staircase of the 
Public Library. The Library itself is a 
beautiful building, but it holds something 
more beautiful. It was very un- 
English on the part of Boston to com- 
mission these austere and classical works. 
England would never have done it. The 
nationality of the greatest decorative 
painter of modern times would have 
offended her sense of fitness.” This Mr. 
Bennett says in proof of his point that the 
Englishness of Boston has been seriously 
exaggerated. 

The book is delightfully written, with 
the enthusiasm and gratification of a boy. 
We take things so for granted in America 
that we forget the wonder of them, and 
their power to astonish and entertain. 
Our sky-scrapers, our elevators, our tele- 
phone exchanges, our great department 
stores, our vast banking houses, our thor- 
oughly equipped country or city resi- 
dences, all arouse his respectful attention 
and interest. 

Mr. Bennett’s stay in America was 
about seven weeks. He writes with mod- 
esty, becoming a traveler whose view of 
so vast a territory was but cursory. His 
impressions and opinions, however, are 
none the less valuable. 


MABEL MARGARET HOOPEs. 


The Message of Robert Browning* 


From the title one gleans the keynote 
of the author’s thought of Browning. 
Browning had a message to deliver, not 
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only to his own times, but to all ages to 
come. Mr. Foster likens the poet’s atti- 
tude toward the age in which he lived to 
that of the Hebrew prophets— 

“The Hebrew Prophet was a man with 
a message of arresting power that pointed 
away from the poor failures of the past 
to the world of present opportunity and 
future possibility. It sounded the doom 
of the sinner who in his sin was satisfied, 
but hope eternal as the love of God to 
the man, however fallen, who would lay 
hold on heaven and try again.” 

Mr. Foster goes on to say that Brown- 
ing’s message was no less emphatic, for 
he told of life, of hope, of spiritual reali- 
ties and possibilities, of faith after despair, 
of righteousness and the unloveliness of 
sin, of victory after defeat—-a message to 
cheer and comfort and sustain all tried 
and tempted souls. 

Browning was a lover of his fellowmen. 
It has been said that he was the greatest 
diner-out in London. In reply to the 
question, “Do you care much for nature?” 
he said, “Yes, a great deal, but for human 
beings a great deal more.” 

It was because of his love for humanity 
that he was able to comprehend every 
phase of life and all kinds of people. His 
was an optimistic regard—he believed in 
the capacity for good of all mankind, and 
yet he knew well the depth of degradation 
and wretchedness to which human beings 
might fall. It was his understanding love 
of human nature that made him the great 
poet he was, and is, and always will be. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Foster 
takes two characteristics conspicuous in 
Browning’s personality—robust manliness 
and buoyant faith—which elements are 
also striking features of many of the 
poems, especially “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and 
“Saul.” He has chosen ten poems for 
study, taking them verse by verse, bring- 
ing out the salient points and showing the 
real lucidity of Browning’s thought. 

The book is valuable not only because 
it throws light on passages in the poems 
that at first reading seem involved and in- 
tricate, but because of the finished style, 
the finely conceived analysis the broad 
cultivation of spirit that Mr. Foster shows 
in his work. 


Maser MARGARET HOoPEs. 
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Belgium, the Land of Art* 


Mr. Griffis has given us in this one 
small volume a most charming and illumi- 
nating history of the Belgian land—the 
people, their history, customs, their art, 
crafts and other industries. He begins at 
the beginning, and shows us the develop- 
ment of its history from the pre-historic 
era, through all its stages down to the 
present time under King Albert. We get 
more than a glimpse of the pomps and 
pageantries of the Middle Ages; our 
hearts are sickened by the blood-thirsti- 
ness and brutalities of the time when the 
country was under Spanish rule; and re- 
vived again at the recital of the sturdy 
virtues and religious fervor of a people 
who have had a share in the fortunes of 
this new western world. 

Most entertaining chapters are those 
describing the tapestries, and the lace- 
making industry, while many pages are 
devoted to the history of the derivation of 
names of places in Belgic lands. Many 
of the illustrations represent fine speci- 
mens of civic and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. 


Italy in the Thirteenth Centuryt 


Not only a notable book on the period 
of which it treats, but fascinating for its 
rare charm and beauty of style. Distin- 
guished for accuracy of scholarship, it is 
the more remarkable for a rare detach- 


ment of feeling—an evenly and well- 
balanced judgment. This work by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick at once challenges 


comparison with one entitled The Thir- 
teenth, the Greatest of Centuries, by Dr. 
Walsh, of Fordham University. From 
the title of the book under consideration 
it can be seen at once that the author 
restricts himself to Italy. He touches in 
his preface upon the great men and move- 
ments of the century in other countries— 
Magna Charta, and the beginnings of 
Parliament in England for instance, but 
“no other country,” he declares, “can pro- 
duce such a list of men to match Innocent 
III, Frederick II, St. Francis, Ezzelino 
da Romano, Thomas Aquinas, Niccola 


*BELGIUM THE LAND oF Art. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

FITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Pisano, Giotto and Dante, nor matters of 
such world-wide concern as Papacy, the 
Holy Roman Empire, or the Franciscan 
movement.” 

The reader follows breathlessly, with 
absorbing interest, as the author takes up 
these topics and others in turn—the re- 
peated encounters between Gregory IX 
and Frederick II, that master of duplicity 
and crafty statesmanship, the career of 
Ezzelino, monster of iniquity; but turns 
with no little relief to the chapters on 
poetry, Gothic architecture in Italy, the 
development and growth of the Fran- 
ciscan movement, the rise of the com- 
munes and democratic government, which 
fostered the conditions of economic 
growth and the beginnings of modern 
commerce. 

Still other chapters are devoted to the 
University of Bologna, Latin hymnology, 
painting and sculpture, and a description 
of the manners and customs of the simple 
people of the villages and the hillsides. 

A pleasing chapter in Dr. Walsh’s book 
is on the women of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; Mr. Sedgwick has no one chapter 
devoted wholly to women, but in that 
entitled “J Dolce Stil Nuovo,” in speak- 
ing of the poets of that “sweet new 
style,’ he cannot help mentioning by 
name some of the ladies loved by those 
poets, Selvaggia, the love of Cino da 
Pistoia, and of course Beatrice, of whom 
Dante said that he hoped to write “what 
hath never been written of any woman.” 
He kept his word, for her eternal monu- 
ment is the Divina Commedia. 

The author sums up what he has to say 
of this momentous century in these 
words: “Through these two men (i. @., 
St. Francis and Dante), Italy of the 
thirteenth century has given us a part of 
the best that we possess.” 

The two volumes of this exhaustive 
work will serve as a commentary on the 
Divina Commedia; an amplification of the 
notes to any good translation of the divine 


poem. Mary Lwoyp. 


Why Women Are So* 
Society is limited by the bounds of cus- 
tom and conventionality to the detriment 
of many progressive movements. So 
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firmly implanted i is t he belief “that what- 
ever is, is right”. thaf in spite of the ad- 
vance in civilization, ‘the majority balk at 
an idea which savors of change. 

In no phase of social thinking have the 
arbitrary chains of custom pressed more 
tightly than in enforcing the traditional 
ideas in regard to women. American 
women have loked with pity and compas- 
sion upon the condition of their Eastern 
sisters, without realizing that scarce fifty 
years ago they, too, were restricted and 
limited in servitude and bondage. 

For, from the moment of a girl’s birth, 
the plan of her childhood days is arranged 
differently from the boy. She may play 
with her dolls, giving tea parties for their 
amusement, but she may not run nor 
jump with her brothers, for “that is not 
nice for a girl todo.” Her greatest diver- 
sion in outdoor life is probably sitting on 
the doorsteps in the afternoons. Having 
been newly dressed, she may not stir 
unless father is seen walking down the 
street. This attitude along with many 
other preconceived notions of a girl’s life 
has been a menace. 

To-day, society is beginning to recog- 
nize that the lives of the boy and girl are 
complements of each other, two forms of 
the same life, and the phvsical and mental 
development of the one is wholly adequate 
for the other. Similar stages are passed 
through in the life history of male and 
female, and the dictatorship of male is 
neither just nor beneficial in human 
affairs. 

The hypothesis of Why Woman Are 
So states that the women of the nine- 
teenth century are what men expected 
them to be. Sex traditions rather than 
innate sex character have produced what 
is called “feminine,” as distinguished 
from womanly behavior. The final chap- 
ters prove the absolute necessity of co- 
Operation between the sexes in the solu- 
tion of all affairs governing society. The 
concluding plea asks for the further en- 
trance of woman to share in the larger 
civilization. 


Humanly Speaking* 


A volume of essays, all of which are 
more or less humorous, comes from the 





-*HUMANLY SPEAKING. By Samuel M. Croth- 
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pen of this versatile writer, who needs no 
introduction. 

Mr. Crothers approaches his subject by 
saying that, humanly sneaking, many 
things are impossible which are of the 
most common occurrence, and that it is 
only by the use of this saving clause that 
one may safely moralize or generalize or 
indulge in the mildest form of prediction. 

The essays vary in theme, some being 
on subjects distinctly European. There is 
one, “The Contemporaneousness of 
Rome,’ which is most amusing. The 
author describes his meeting a friend in 


Rome who is trying to do his duty by the 
sights. 


Strickly speaking no one has a right to ex- 
press any opinion about such complex and in- 
comprehensible aggregations of humanity as the 
United States of America or the British Empire. 
Humanly speaking they are both impossible. 

*°* The perils that threaten the United 
States of America are so obvious that anybody 
can see them. So far as one can see, the Re- 
public ought to have been destroyed long ago by 
political corruption, race prejudice, unrestricted 
immigration and the growth of monoplies. The 
only way to account for its present existence is 
that there is something about it that is not so 
easily seen. 

“Now just look at this,” he said, opening his 
well thumbed Baedekir “Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva, erected on the ruins of Donihau’s tem- 
ple of Minerva, the only medieval Gothic Church 
in Rome. Begun A. D. 1280; was restored and 
repainted in 1848-55. It contains several ad- 
mirable works of art, in particular Michelan- 
gelo’s Christ.” 

It’s that sort of thing that gets on my nerves. 
The Virginia and Minerva and Dounihan and 
Michelangelo are all mixed up together and 
then everything is restored and repainted in 
1848. And just round the corner from Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva is the Pantheon. The in- 
scription on the porch says that it was built by 
Agrippa, the son-in-law of Agustus. I try to 
take that in. But when I have partially done 
that, I learn that the building was struck by 
lightning and entirely rebuilt by the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

That information comes like the call of the 
conductor to change cars, just as one has com- 
fortably settled down on the train. 


There is a good deal more in the same 
light vein, yet the essays have a serious 


trend as well. 
An Interrupted Biography* 


It is with unusual emotions that one 
reads the second volume of Mr. Mony- 





*LIFE OF - BENJAMIN DisRAELt, 1837-1846. By 


William Flavelle Monypenny. 
Company. 
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penny’s Life of Benjamin Disraeli. There 
had been many disappointed hopes of an 
adequate account of the life of this extra- 
ordinary British statesman in spite of the 
wealth of material at hand so that when 
Mr. Monypenny took up the task it was 
believed that the work would at last meet 
expectations. The first two volumes are 
so satisfactory that the sudden death of 
the author only adds to the disappoint- 
ments of the past. It is to be expected 
that this monumental work will be com- 
pleted some time, but at present we must 
face a long period of waiting since Mr. 
Buckle, the new biographer, must get his 
subject in hand by long study of the 
material. 

The second volume carries us through 
the political apprenticeship of its subject. 
The author has continued to let Disraeli 
tell his own story so far as possible by 
speeches and letters, and the result is even 
happier than in the first volume. We 
learn of his early struggle in Parliament 
and his winning a way to leadership, of 
his creation of the Young England Party 
and its dissolution, of his quarrel with 
Peel and his declaration that he had never 
asked for office—a statement which was 
at least disingenuous and plagued him the 
rest of his life. And finally we learn of 
Disraeli’s successful fight for the over- 
throw of Peel and his entrance upon the 
more creative period of statesmanship. 
Hitherto he had been an independent 
member whose brilliant speeches were 
the delight of the House, but whose lack 
of sincerity was too often apparent—as 
was the thought—though his biographer 
thinks this is a mere matter of tempera- 
ment. Disraeli took the world but as the 
world, and played some pranks with it. 
Because he was not rooted deep in the 
soil, in the prejudices and principles of 
any party he was accused of taking noth- 
ing seriously. His later career showed 
how false was this assumption. 

The volume also tells of his marriage 
and throws a good deal of new light on 
his domestic relations, which were happy 
but unusual. Indeed the most important 
impression made so far is the deep love 
which the man had for his own family 
and his wife, although at times he must 
have been exceedingly difficult. And so 
we must leave the biography just at its 
most interesting stage, and hope that Mr. 
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Buckle, or whoever completes it, will have 
the same self-effacement, sound judgment, 
clear analysis and simple yet masterly style 
of Mr. Monypenny. 


Emile Ollivier’s Defense* 


Alone of all those in public life in Paris 
at the outbreak of the war between 
France and Prussia forty-three years ago 
Emile Ollivier, prime minister at the time, 
survives. His life since the war has been 
one of great chagrin because, as he 
asserts, he has been misrepresented and 
lied about to the agony of his soul. For 
many years he has been writing a monu- 
mental work on the subject and a precis 
of it all appears in a single volume trans- 
lated by George Burnham Ives. It is the 
contention of the author that he never 
said that France was going to war “with 
a light heart.” That seems to have hurt 
him most. As a fact he was opposed to 
war from the beginning, declares it never 
should have taken place and would not 
have taken place except for a set of cir- 
cumstances which culminated in Bis- 
marck’s perfidy in publishing a mutilated 
and wholly misleading dispatch. Olivier 
tried hard to kegp Emperor Napoleon 
from war and would have succeeded but 
for the perfidy of some of his cabinet and 
the influence of the Empress Eugenie, who 
wanted a war for dynastic reasons. Step 
by step Ollivier tells us of how he kept 
the ship of state in clear water after many 
times a wreck seemed inevitable. Had he 
been allowed his way, which as premier 
he thinks he should, there would have 
been no effort to get an unnecessary 
statement from King William at Ems, and 
no chance for Bismarck to force an unjust 
and unnecessary war. As one reads the 
series of errors and mistakes, the casual- 
ties of time in telegraphic transmission 
and the like it seems as if the stars in their 
courses fought against France. The book 
is a dignified appeal for justice and a 
simple record of what appear to be official 
and uncensored statements. Certainly the 
author has made out a good case for him- 
self. No one interested in the politics of 
that period in Europe can fail to find this 
book illuminating. ] 


OSEPH M. Rocers. 
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DraGOMAN, THE. 
By George K. Stiles. 

A story of Egypt, in which an American girl 
is the heroine and an Englishman the hero. Ad- 
venture follows adventure in this world of mys- 
tery and of strange, potent religious fanaticism, 
with the result that a story of fascination and 
interest is evolved. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Fincer oF Mr. BEE, THE. 
By Peter Blundell. 

When the McMuckers came to Jallagar, a 
little lime-washed settlement “somewhere be- 
tween Hong Kong and Papua,” they found the 
> area Mortimers the real leaders of the 
place. 

As the wife of the commandant, Mrs. Mc- 
Mucker was rather irritated and planned to oust 
‘Mrs. Mortimer. Harold Blee, one of the many 
Eurasians in the settlement, attempts to help 
the Commandant’s wife and it is his interfer- 
ence which causes no end of humorous compli- 
cations, all of which, however, are comfortably 
straightened out in fiction fashion. 


John Lane Company. 


FRONTIERS OF THE Heart, THE. 
By Victor Marguerette. 

The story is a translation from the French. 
A German doctor falls in love with a French 
girl of good family just previous to the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

As becomes the daughter of a French states- 
man, the girl is full of patriotism for her own 
country and yet the woman in her makes her 
want to remain faithful to her husband. 

The ending of the story, uphappy as it is, is 
just what we might have expected. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Hanps Up. 
By Frederick Niveft. 

A rapid-fire tale of the West, full of inci- 
dent and humor and events. A _ full-fledged 
story of the wild West. 

John Lane Company. 


Kinc-ERRANT. 
By Flora Annie Steel. 

A superb tale of India and of the romantic 
career of a boy-king, whose life is followed 
from his earliest adventures to the end cf his 
life. An entertaining and colorful story by an 
author who is noted for her Anglo-Indian stor- 
ies. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


Lirt ON THE: Roap, A. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. 

Six short stories of tourists’ experiences while 
traveling in the European countries and China. 
Asa story writer the author is disappointing, 
but let us remember her by Summer Days at 
Vallambrosa and A Bermuda Lily. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 


onc Patroi, THE. 
By H. A. Cody. 

The harrowing experiences of one of the 
bravest members of the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police are related with horrible real- 
ity in this strange record of official life. 

Norman Grey had been commissioned to find 
a kidnapped baby boy and seize the perpetrators 
of the dastardly deed. His course led into the 
heart of an isolated camp of one of the most 
blood-thirsty Indian tribes, but undaunted, he 
plunged into his duty and although surrounded 
by crime, his untiring efforts were crowned with 
success. Descriptions of outbreaks among the 
hostile Indians are awe-inspiring. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


MADONNA OF SACRIFICE, THE. 
By William Dana Orcutt. 

A tender little story of Florence, full of at- 
mosphere and charm and exquisitely written. 
Daintily printed and bound with a frontispiece 
from a drawing by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 


Mopern HE toisé, THE. 
By Alfred Buchanan. 
As the result of the marriage of a prize-fight- 
er’s son and a wealthy woman of puritan tastes 
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there is a natural distress and friction. Where 
the two temperaments are so diametrically op- 
posed should the marriage vows be irrevocable? 
In his weakness the husband turned to a modern 
Heloise who became his common-law wife. The 
book in parts is gross yet even in this there is a 
deep strain of stern reality. 


G. W. Dillingham & Co. 


Nicut Born, THE. 
By Jack London. 

A collection of London’s stories, already fa- 
miliar to magazine readers. Among the titles 
are “The Madness of Jack Harned,” “Winged 
Blackmail,” “War,” “Under the Deck Awnings,” 
“To Kill a Man” and “The Mexican.” 


Century Company. 


Princess Mary’s Lockep Book. 

While visiting her old governess, the young 
and pretty Princess Mary of Thule is known in 
London as Mary Smith. Miss le Norman, the 
governess, is in reduced circumstances and is 
obliged to become a professional guide. The 
Princess, as Mary Smith, takes Miss le Nor- 
man’s cards to the leading hotels and is ob- 
served by a certain striking young gentleman 
whom the princess recognizes as Prince Milo 
of Crete. 

The prince is also incognito and known as 
Baron Bazaron. He falls in love with the 
Princess (as Mary Smith), the Princess loves 
him and inside a week the bethrothal is an- 
nounced—an announcement particularly pleasing 
to the little principalities from which they come, 
for it is a marriage of state convenience as well. 

The story is told in the first person and as 
the whole tale covers but a week events follow 
each other in quick succession. 


Cassell & Co. 


Sitver Dress, THE. 
By Mrs. George Norman. 

Eve Martindale had led a rather prosy life 
in the custody of an indulgent, invalid aunt 
whose ideas of social life extended to luncheons 
and afternoon teas. Fate finally took a hand 
and Eve was brought into contact with a man 
of social rating and business ability, who be- 
came deeply interested in her. Aithough the 
meetings were interrupted by frequent flittings 
to house parties or tours around England and 
Wales, they seemed magnetically drawn together. 
Like the proverbial love course, theirs seemed 
especially full of ruts and ill turns, but the 
reader will find a gleam of brightness, even in 
the unpromising outlook. 

Duffield & Co. 


TANGLES. 
By Margaret Cameron. 

Put yourself in the most embarrassing, com- 
plicated predicament imaginable from which 
there seems no tangible relief and even this is 
nothing as compared with the humorous tangles 
which the author describes and skilfully un- 
ravels. The book is a series of ludicrous mis- 
haps that might befall anyone, but by sheer au- 
dacity the involved individuals, in every instance, 
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successfully find a means to escape the droll 

situations. 
Even a most depressing attack of “blues” will 

be eliminated by reading these utterly ridiculous 

tales. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Two SAMURAI, THE. 
By Byron E. Veatch. 
A short story reprinted in an artistic paper 
booklet, elaborately decorated and boxed. 


F. G. Browne & Co. 


TYPHOON, THE. 
By J. W. McConaughy. 

The author of the well-known Madame X 
has here given us a story of “new Japan.” 

The story circles around a young Japanese 
statesman, Tokoramo, in whose hands he and 
his friends believe has been placed the future 
supremacy of Japan. 

Tokoramo, great man that heis,can cope with 
all passions save that of love, and in a sudden 
frenzy at his inability to check his love, he kills 
his mistress, Iliona, a bewitching American 
girl of the butterfly type. 

All American Japan unites in an attempt to 
save Tokoramo by concealing his identity as 
the murderer. 

Throughout the story we meet with Lindner, 
a reprobate, half-insane by Illona’s sudden jilt- 
ing of him for the Japanese lover. It is Lind- 
ner who hounds the Japanese murderer to his 
death and thus avenges the death of the Ameri- 
can woman. 


H. K. Fly Company. 


VANISHING Points. 
By Alice Brown. 
Charming short stories of New England by a 
master writer in this field. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Wuat-SHALt-I-Do Girt, THE. 
By Isabel Woodman Waitt. 

In this book a young girl who has never earned 
a penny in her life finds herself suddenly bereft 
of her father and of an income. She writes to 
all of her friends, among others a milliner, a 
school teacher, a stenographer and a newspaper 
reporter and asks their advice. She also inci- 
dentally mentions the fact that a young fellow 
has proposed to her. 

The girls all answer and each one gives her 
experience, but to each is attached a postscript 
urging the girl to marry while she has an op- 
portunity. 

The “What-Shall-I-Do” girl takes their ad- 
vice and seems mighty glad that she has done so. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


WHERE THE Heart Is. 
By Will Irwin. D. Appleton & Co. 

A lesson for everybody in the form of a little 
story that shows that “Christmas is just what 
you make it.” Mr. Irwin deals with his subject 
in a pleasantly tender manner, without pathos 
but with a humor that is tempered with the 
spirit of good-will. 
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ANTIETAM AND THE MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
CAMPAIGNS OF 1862. 
By Captain Isaac W. Heysinger. 

This is primarily a defense of General Mc- 
Clellan by one who served under him and who 
felt while doing so that the leadership was in- 
competent. A complete study of the campaigns 
has led him to revise this opinion and make 
the claim that McClellan was badly treated and 
that Stanton was responsible for all failures in 
the field. Neale Publishing Company. 


Atrack AND DEFENSE oF LitrLE Rounp Top, 
THE. 
By Oliver Wilcox Norton. 

There must be some limit to the minuteness 
with which great battles are described, but the 
approaching semi-centennial celebration of the 
Battle of Gettysburg is a sufficient reason for 
this book even if it contained much less of in- 
terest and importance than it does. The volume 
deals solely with the incident of the struggle 
for Little Round Top during a few hours—or 
minutes—on the afternoon of the second day, 
covering which there has been no little dispute. 
The author has apparently exhausted the sub- 
ject and the work ought to remain as an au- 
thority on this phase of the battle. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


CoLonrAL GOVERNOR IN MARYLAND, A. 
By Lady Edgar. 

Horatio Sharpe and his times in Maryland 
from 1753 to 1773 is the subject of an excellent 
monograph by Lady Edgar who has been en- 
abled to fill out her picture of the period by 
many letters and papers which have come into 
her possession and which she uses with dis- 
cretion. Her sole purpose is to paint the por- 
trait of a distinguished man who acted as gov- 
ernor of a colony through troubulous times and 
to give as a background something of the life 
and manners of the people of Maryland. Gov- 
ernor Sharpe was loyal to the King, although 
he left this country before the war came on and 
never returned; but he did his best to keep the 
peace. He had some sympathy with the people 
in their efforts to withstand what was con- 
sidered an invasion of their rights, but his best 
efforts were of little avail and his successor 
had a hard time of it. The book gives us some 
lively pictures of life in those days when at 
least a goodly number lived in wealth and rural 
grandeur although the poor were ever with them. 
The book is especially valuable for the number 
of original documents which it contains. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Dr. WiLt1amM Leroy Broun. 
By Thomas L. Broun. 

A sympathetic account of the career of a dis- 
tinguished Southern educator who served val- 
iantly in the Confederate army, but spent the 
rest of a long life in trying to uplift his people. 
He was connected with a number of leading 
educational institutions in the South and the 
inspiration of many of the men who are now 
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in educational, business and political promi- 
nence. Neale Publishing Company. 


FIGHTING BY SOUTHERN FEDERALS. 
By Charles C. Anderson. 

A book containing a good deal of important 
information as to the fighting which was done 
by Union men of the South, not only by those 
in the border States, but by those in States 
which seceded. There is evidence of much pains- 
taking research in compiling this work which 
will certainly serve a good purpose for future 
historians. In its present form it is a record 
rather than a narrative of the war, but it is 
perhaps all the more valuable for that. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


From Srupio To STAGE. 
By Weedon Grossmith. 

Mr. Grossmith, justly famed for his gifts as a 
comedian, writes his reminiscences, a book full 
of entertaining anecdote and interesting facts 
concerning his career as artist and actor. 

John Lane Company. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Woodrow Wilson. 

A new revised and illustrated edition of a 
book that first appeared in 1896. It has since 
become a standard historical work. 

Harper & Brothers. 


LEADING AMERICAN INVENTORS. 
By George Iles. 

An interesting series of brief biographies of 
great American inventors: John and Robert 
Livinston Stevens, Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Ericsson, McCormick, 
Elias Howe and Mergenthaler. The book is 
admirably illustrated from portraits and makes 
a work both entertaining and valuable. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


MauHLon Norris GILBERT. 
By Francis Leseure Palmer. 
Following a short eulogistic introduction by 
Bishop Tuttle, the author pays a loving tribute 
to his subject, the late Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota in a carefully prepared biography, 
ample in details yet not excessive in volume. 
Those who had known Bishop Gilbert at any 
time in his life will read this appreciation of 
him with delight. He was from boyhood re- 
markable not as an intellectual force, but as a 
sincere, devoted, clean, sweet and pervasive in- 
fluence in the church and in whatever community 
life he touched. It is good to read of such a 
character, who, although more than ten years 
departed, is yet speaking. The book is at- 
tractively gotten up with numerous portraits 
and other illustrations. 
Young Churchman Company. 


Memorrs RELATING TO FoucHE, MINISTER OF 
PoLicE UNDER NAPOLEON I. 
Translated from the French by E. Jules Meras. 
A translation in the “Court Series of French 
Memoirs,” of a work published in 1824, about 
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four years after the death of Fouche. It gives 
interesting sidelights on the reign of Napoleon, 
and the administration of affairs during that 
time. 


Sturgis & Walton Company. 


New Paciric, THE. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

A revised edition of a book published in 1899, 
making a study of the islands of the Pacific, 
considering Hawaii, the Philippines, the race 
problems connected with the world of the far 
East and the closer relations between the Orient 
and the Occident, and even going into the leg- 
ends of piracy and freebooting that appertain 
to the region of the Pacific. A notable work 
when published and timely now in its later, 
more complete and more up-to-date edition. 


Bancroft Company. 


PAUL THE First oF Russia, 
By K. Waliszewski. 
An admirable biography of the son of Cath- 
erine the Great, full of important details and 








BEHIND THE DarK PINEs. 
By Martha Young. 

Mammy’s natural history stories which she 
related in fairy-tale-style to the little Southern 
children and they in turn repeated to their kin, 
are gathered in this volume and strongly recall 
the tiny characters made dear by “Uncle Re- 
mus.” Each narrative has a well applied point 
and is told in such a manner that the reader 
forgets that he is reading, but succumbs to the 
story-teller’s charm. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


DEERING OF DEAL. 
3y Latta Griswold. 
A story of life in a boys’ school, inspiring 
and stimulating. Any average boy will find 
much to enjoy in this tale about a boy. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Don’t Give Up THE SHIP. 
By Charles S$. Wood. 

Taking for his theme Commodore Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie the author makes a story 
full of thrilling incidents that will attract any 
American boy, especially one who cares for his- 
tory. Mr. Wood draws a vivid picture of the 
diffeulties -between America and England im- 
mediately preceding the War of 1812, and the 
intolerable conditions which brought the Ameri- 
can nation to declare war. 

He has done his work conscientiously, having 
read widely all literature on the subject. The 
excellent illustrations by Frank T. Merrill add 
greatly to the interest of the story. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Just Boy. 
By Paul West. 
True glimpses into the numerous pranks 
abounding in the life of Samuel Torry, Jr. (“The 
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freely pictured. 


A valuable addition to popular 
Russian history. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SAPPHO AND THE IsLAND OF LEsBOS. 
By Mary Mills Patrick. 

A most interesting study of the ancient poetess 
with translations of her writings. The result of 
conscientious research work, this book contains 
information not generally known as well as 
transcribed fragments from recent discoveries. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Story oF A Goop Woman, THE. 
By David Starr Jordan. 

No person is better capable of paying tribute 
to Mrs. Leland Stanford than the author, who 
as president of Stanford University, knows the 
noble donor’s splendid character. As the re- 
swt of the loss of her son, Mrs. Stanford de- 
voted her affection to “the children of Cali- 
fornia,” building for them the university that 
had Love for its corner-stone. Her beautiful 
spirit of self-abnegation proved her sterling 
worth. American Unitarian Association. 


Boy Skurge,” according to his own appellation), 
are revealed in his letters to his “Cous. Gorge.” 
The misspelt, unpunctuated records are utterly 
absurd, recalling the boyish delights found in 
Huckleberry Finn. Samuel is a_ wide-awake, 
mischief-loving, young American full of animal 
spirit. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Otp Four-Tors, or HUNTERS OF THE PEAKS. 
By Edwin L. Salin. 
This book is another of the series of the Bar 
B Ranchers. 
The story relates adventures in hunting, ex- 
ploring and encounters with Indians near the 
Rockies. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


TEXAN Star, THE. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. 

Of historical interest this is a tale of the 
Texan struggle for independence. The hero is 
a young American, Ned Fuller, who remains 
prisoner with his uncle, Stephen Austin, the 
Texan leader, held in Mexico City. 

Ned has many stirring and exciting adventures 
with Indians and Mexicans, is thrown in a 
submarine dungeon, is pursued by brigands, 
from whom he is rescued by the famous Colonel 
Bowie. It is forcefully and graphically written. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Wir THE INDIANS IN THE ROCKIES. 
By J. W. Schultz. 

There are enough Indians, very wild animals 
and exciting adventures to satisfy the most 
exacting boys in this story, an autobiographical 
account of a veteran’s stay in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, many years ago, when the country was 
more wild than it is to-day. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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GoLpEN WINDOW OF THE East, THE. 
By Milton Reed. 

A delightful travelog covering a hasty trip 
across the continent from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, then to Honolulu, Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and finally into India. 
The interesting data has not been derived from 
itineraries and guide books, but from the ob- 
servations of the author in his wanderings. 
Local color and sharp contrasts between the 
people and customs of the Orient and Occident 
make the book one of exceptional interest. 

herman, French & Co. 


In THE SHADOW OF THE BusH. 
By P. Amaury Talbot. 

Mr. Talbot is connected with the Nigerian 
Political Service, and he has written this book 
in the depths of the bush during marches that 
took him among strange peoples. The Ekoi of 
Africa have remained uninfluenced by contact 
with the white man, and a study of their cus- 
toms affords an unusual interest. Mr. Talbot 
has made a thorough and detailed study of 
these people and has illustrated it from one 
hundred and twenty-three photographs. 

George H. Doran Company. 


FamMILy, THE. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing and Carrie J. But- 
ler Thwing. 
A new edition of an historical and social 
study first issued in 1885 and still in demand. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


HUMANITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE FuTURE, 
THE. 
By William Baxter Owen. 

The professor of Latin at Lafayette College 
probably knows its history and traditions as 
well as any living person. His book is a col- 
lection of addresses and papers on many sub- 
jects touching more or less closely educational 
interests and of varying degrees of merit and 
importance. Without brilliancy, either of thought 
or diction, they are far from averaging light. 
trivial or mediocre. Among the really valuable 
contributions are the two sketches of the late 
Professor Francis A. March, the pioneer Eng- 
lish scholar in this country. Dr. March was 
not only a great scholar, but he was a great 
teacher and a true nobleman. The intimate por- 
traiture of him here given, as far as it goes, is 
well worth the permanency which the book en- 
sures. The chapter on “simplified spelling,” 
unfortunately for its cause, adopts a more ex- 
treme form of orthographic change than the 
best counsels of the reform advise. Its effect 
may therefore be damaging to progress. Bar- 
ring this, the book can be commended for par- 
ticular merits. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


In FRENCH-AFRICA. 
By M. Betham-Edwards. 

A very interesting historical study by a writer 
well-known for her excellent research work and 
her ability to put the results of that work into 
entertaining writing. Fully illustrated from 
original portraits and photographs. A handsome 
book and a valuable one to the student or ser- 


ious lay-reader. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


My Soupan YEAR. 
By E. T. Stevens. 

The author of The Veil and The Luor has 
prepared an entertaining and informative book 
of travel for stay-at-home readers. Her ob- 
servations of life and scenery along the Nile 
and of the country intersected by those many 
tributary streams, over which she wandered— 
going into tropical wilds where no white woman 
ever went before—are full of piquancy, and re- 
veal a dauntless woman seeking for new things. 
She learned many things and had many ex- 
periences, and a keen sense of humor enables 
her to endow the story these experiences with 
life and vital charm. 

George H. Doran Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OvuTLINE For Review Civics. 
By Arthur Mayer Wolfson. 
A thin text-book, admirably adapted for use 
in preparing for tests. 
American Book Company. 


PsycHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 
By Hugo Munsterberg. 

Dr. Hugo Munsterberg is indefatigable in his 
efforts to impress the public of two continents 
with the importance of the science of psychology. 
He has written much and lectured much until 
some persons grow a little weary of his con- 
stant restatement. Yet this is inevitable when 
any new program is put forward. 

Psychology is put forth by its protagonists as 
the dominating force in life in its every rela- 
tion. We are called upon to study the science 
that we may learn how to guide our intelligence 
and our will into better paths. Dr. Munster- 
berg in his new book insists that the future of 
mankind lies in a better understanding of ap- 
plied psychology, as he terms it, and through it 
alone may better achievement come. In the 
past psychology has ruled without being under- 
stood: now all may partake of its potentialities. 
In a book, also printed in Germany, which is 
not long and which is interesting, the way is 
pointed out by precept and by many examples. 
It is an inspiring work which certainly ought 
to have a good effect upon those who are striv- 
ing to know themselves and are wandering in 
a wilderness of doubt and despair. 


Houghton Miflin Company. 














RuHopEs SCHOLARSHIP, THE. 
. By George R. Parkin. 

Mr. George R. Parkin, organizing secretary of 
the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, has written a 
little volume which is primarily a handbook for 
teachers, candidates and committees of selec- 
tion, but in a larger way contains information 
of the administration of the Trust up to this 
time. The author refutes the statements of 
many persons in this country and in England 
that the Trust so far has failed to satisfy ex- 
pectations. On the contrary, although the test 
has been all too short, it has been found that 
the Rhodes scholars, on the whole, have done 
better than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. 

It seems certain that the will of Rhodes was 
written without full knowledge of all the factors 
concerned so that the distribution of scholar- 
ships he made as yet has not brought in all 
instances the most suitable students to Oxford. 
Yet it seems equally certain that careful ad- 
ministration and the lapse of time will justify 





RoMANS AND GALATIANS. 
By Rev. W. D. Mackenzie. 
A continuation of the “Westminster New 
Testament,” a series of commentaries by mod- 
ern scholars. 


F. H, Revell Company. 


EVANGELISTIC SERMONS. 
By B. H. Carroll. 
The discourses of a prominent Baptist minister 
of the South, which will be appreciated by all 
Some of the subjects 


evangelical Christians. 





Cowpoy Lyrics. 
By Robert V. Carr. 

The lyrics rounded up in this book by Robert 
V. Carr will surely get their rope around the 
hearts of many readers. They are written about 
real Western folk by a real Western writer. 
The love, philosophy and jest of the cowboy 
are portrayed with a true sense of humor and 
mingled pathos. We catch a glimpse of the 
ranch life, see the gleam of the camp fire and 
get the breath of the mountain pine. The 
verses hold the interest of the reader until the 
end of the trail is reached as the book is laid 
down. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Dance oF Dinwipork, THE. 
By Marshall Moreton. 

The publishers proclaim on the cover of the 
book that it is “an opportunity of unusual im- 
portance for poetry lovers.” It describes life 
along the Ohio River, in the vein of this sample 
stanza: 


Oh! make my bed and make it high, 
So that I there may smother 

Some of these heart-aches while I lie 
Among the feathers, mother. 

Stewart & Kidd Company. 
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the Trust in all respects. 


The record of the 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford is given in terms 
which justify such optimism. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Source-Book or ANciENT History, A. 
By George Willis Botsford and Lillie 
Botsford. 

An auxiliary volume that can be used with 
practically any course in Ancient History. It 
is, however, especially based on Botford’s His- 
tory of the Ancient World. A book that will 
find a ready welcome in the schools, among 
teachers interested in dealing with their sub- 
jects as comprehensively as possible. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Shaw 


SYNDICALISM. 
By J. H. Harley. 

A new volume in the “People’s Book,” one 
of ninety volumes dealing in concise, clearly 
understandable fashion with as many varieties of 
questions and problems as are now of timely 
interest. Dodge Publishing Company. 








are: “The Prodigal Son,” “Salvation 
Sin,” “Watch, Work, War,” “No Cross, 
Crown,” “Encouragement to Prayer.” 


F. H, Revell Company. 
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SunpAy REFLECTIONS FoR THE CHURCH YEAR. 
By Anna Austen McCulloh. 

A meditation and Scripture passage for each 
special Sunday of the church year according to 
the church almanac. Very helpful for the morn- 
ing or evening quiet hour. 


F. H. Revell Company. 









DomE OF Many-Cotorep Gass, A, 


By Amy Lowell. 
Tender songs of sentiment and personal im- 
pressions, and one longer poem; a reverie in 
the old library of the Boston Atheneum, where 


the author has spent happy hours, where, she 
says: 


Reading at times, and at times simply dreaming, 
The very room itself becomes a friend, 

The confidant of intimate hopes and fears; 

A place where are engendered pleasant thoughts, 
And possibilities before unguessed 

Come to fruition born of sympathy. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Fires. 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

This poet is a follower of that manner of 
picturing every day happenings, in simple lan- 
guage advocated by Wordsworth. His sym- 
pathy for sorrow and tragedy is warm, and he 
rouses the reader’s sympathies. How plainly he 
writes may be shown in these lines: 


Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkle went the bell, 
As I pushed in; and, once again, the smell 





















Of groceries, and news-sheets freshly-printed, 
That always greeted me when I looked in 
To buy my evening paper. 











Mr. Gibson is a poet who should win many 
friendly readers. 














The Macmillan Company. 











Next Rewicion, THE. 
By Israel Zangwill. 

A three-act drama in which an English clergy- 
man departs from his old faith and sets up a 
new religion against his wife’s counsel and 
with the bitter hostility of her father, a bishop. 
There are good take-offs, bright hits at some 
weaknesses of professing Christians, and a fair 
drawing of character. But the leit-motif, if 
there be one, is not apparent and the expecta- 
tion is raised only to experience a literary slump. 
As a whole the drama is a failure from any 
point of view. 






























































The Macmillan Company. 











PoEMsS AND BALLaps. 
By Hermann Hagedorn. 

Here is work by a true poet, who has felt 
deeply and can express his emotions and reveries 
in beautiful artistic verse. His similes are al- 
ways felicitous, and he at times recalls the Ger- 
man lyrists. Here are typical stanzas: 



































Twilight, and now the day 
Ends as the day began— 
Purple and gold for the heart, 
Stars for the soul of man. 









Dawn saw the toil begin, 
Dusk sees the toil fulfilled— 









ANTHONY AND HERO AND SHORT STORIES. 
By Simmie 
A new edition of stories in verse, of which 
numerous copies have been sold among verse- 
lovers. F. Simon. 









Art IN Ecypt. 
By G. Maspero. 
One of the “Ars Una” volumes, dictionaries 
of art that are of highest grade technically and 


which contain hundreds of cuts illustrative of 
the text. 










Charles Scribner's Sons. 





AsPIRATIONS OF JEAN SERVIEN, THE. 
By Anatole France. 
A new volume in the Uniform Edition of 
France’s works. The present is one of France’s 
most interesting and typical tales. 


John Lane Company. 



















Auction oF To-Day. 
By Milton C. Work. 

The originator of the auction count now in 
universal use writes a book of instructions that 
every player of auction bridge will want to pos- 
sess. The book contains many new themes of 
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Now let there be music and song 

Till the fevered blood be stilled. 

* * *~ 

With the tinkle of bells in the notes, 

And dew of the fields on the words— 
Immortal or dawn and dusk, 

And pure as the songs of the birds. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


UriEL AND OTHER Poems. 
By Percy MacKaye. 

The late Wm. Vaughn Moody finds here his 
fitting elegy, written by a friend who pours out 
affection and just appraisal in thirty flowing 
stanzas, obeying 


“the strong compulsion which this verse 
Lays on my lips with strange austerity— 
Now that his voice is silent—to rehearse 
For my own heart how he was dear to me.” 


MacKaye’s finely conceived “Browning to Ben 
Ezra,” his “Peary at the Pole,” his ringing poem 
of idealism and old comradeship written for the 
tenth reunion of his Harvard classmates, and 
several other commemorative poems, make up 
this small but choice volume. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Yate Book oF AMERICAN VERSE. 
Edited by Thomas R. Lounsbury. 

A new anthology of American poetry, con- 
taining the work of not only the standard poets, 
but of many more recent verse-makers. Dr. 
Lounsbury is conservative in his choice of the 
latter, but his volume seems to be fairly repre- 
sentative within a restricted range. It is beau- 
tifully printed and bound. 
Yale University Press. 






declaration, a new code of auction laws, a new 
system of scoring and other valuable suggestions. 
Houghton Miflin Company 


Book oF DELIGHT AND OTHER Papers, THE. 
By Israel Abrahams. 

It is to be said for the Jewish Publication 
Society that it issues nothing without distinct 
merit and good reason for permanent form. 
Some of these chapters have been printed before 
and nearly all were spoken addresses, but much 
new matter has been introduced with the careful 
revision of reprint. The Book of Delight itself 
is a compound or miscellancy of anecdote and 
epigram between folk-literature and poesy. So 
the author characterizes it quite fairly. It hails 
from the twelfth century. The remainder of 
the volume is made up of more or less popular 
talks or essays on widely variant subjects openly 
touching Jewish life and interests, but in reality 
of no less attraction to non-Jewish readers. The 
whole collection is informing in directions quite 
out of the common and well worth while to any 
intelligent or bookish person without prejudice. 


Jewish Publication Society. 
(Continued on page 647) 





John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. 
friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, 


tractive girl. 


The two become great 
which involves the 
With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
whose daughter Christa is a most at- 


In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 


for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
love with-a beautiful English girl who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. 


GHAPTER XVI. 
How the Bell Rang 


NE bleak day in March, I was doing my 
O best to thaw myself before the white- 
tiled stove in my room in the Berg- 
strasse, and the tiles were groaning with 
the heat of the fiery furnace I had provoked. 
The thermometer was below zero, and outside 
the air and the ground were thick with snow. 

Gerisau and I had been on a two days’ shoot 
in the zarnberg, and had just got home, laden 
with spoils, and so content in spite of the nip- 
ping weather. 

I was just beginning to get comfortably 
warm when I heard Gerisau’s feet coming rap- 
idly up my stairs with the sound of news in 
them. 

“It has come, Gil,” he cried, handing me a 
telegram. 

It was from General Von Gilsa, and was 
written in a private cypher, with the uncoding 
below in Gerisau’s hasty scrawl. 

“Received today formal demand from B, call- 
ing us decide North or South, letter follows.” 

““B—Bismarck, North—Prussia, South—Aus- 
tria,” said Gerisau, in suppressed excitement. 
“That is the call-bell. Now the curtain goes up 
and the play begins.” 

“Will you go at once?” 

“T shall wait Von Gilsa’s letter. I am ready 
the moment he says the word. You will come 
with me, Gil?” 

“Of course. 
and besides—— 

“Yes, of course,” he nodded, knowing that 
I would want to be near Christa when trouble 
was a-brewing. 

The Master’s letter, which arrived next day, 
was only an extension of his telegram. Prus- 
sia had at last made the formal demand, which 
we had seen was inevitable, that the States of 
the Bund should decide with whom they would 
cast in their lot in the future, with her or with 
Austrig On their decisions would depend her 
course of action towards them. His Highness 
the Grand Duke had taken the matter quietly, 
and so far had given no indication of the course 
he intended to pursue. There was no imme- 
diate necessity for Gerisau’s presence at home, 
but Prussia had a way of carrying out her plans 
and explaining them afterwards. It would, 
therefore, be as well to be in readiness for any 
sudden call.- Madame and Christa desired to 


I must see the matter through, 


” 


be remembered to His Highness and to Mr. 
Leigh. 

Then began a period of waiting which tried 
us to the utmost. The bell had rung, but the 
curtain did not rise. What was going on be- 
hind it? 

The days passed into weeks, and I began to 
have hopes that the spectacle was postponed, 
perhaps for good and all. 

Not so Gerisau, however, and he was right. 

A sudden telegram from General Von Gilsa 
announced the mobilization of the Gerisau 
forces and summoned Jack to his post. We 
started from G6tteburg, within an hour of re- 
ceiving the word, in a whirling snow storm, 
and traveled through perpetual snow till we 
reached Halberstadt, which looked more pictur- 
esque than ever, all smothered in its winter 
garb, and made the warmth of our welcome all 
the warmer by comparison with the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Then came another period of anxious wait- 
ing, and again my hopes rose that the war- 
clouds might pass, as the winter had passed 
and given place to spring. 

But the mighty power behind the throne was 
only choosing its own time for its own work, 
and the time drew nearer with every tick of the 
clock. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
How the Curtain Rose 


Every item of news that we could manage 
to get hold of was eagerly discussed in its 
bearing on the situation in general, and on 
our own in particular. As the probabilities of 
getting through without trouble grew smaller 
and smaller, and since it did not need half 
an eye to see that the first of the dissentient 
States to go between the millstones would be 
Saxony, both because of her position and of 
her attitude towards Prussia, we grew very 
anxious on Merle’s account, and at Gerisau’s 
urgent entreaty I set out in the last week of 
May to take her home to Devonshire. 

As Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau would be 
one of the next to go into the mill, I urged 
upon Madame Von Gilsa and Christa to cross 
the water also, but they would not hear of it. 
They would stick by the General and the State 
and render what assistance they could to both. 

I suggested to Gerisau the idea of bringing 
Merle to Halbertstadt and putting her in the 
care of Madame Von Gilsa, but, for obvious 








reasons, that did not commend itself to him, 
and so I ran up to Leipsic to escort Merle 
home to England. 

But we had reckoned without Merle herself. 
She flatly refused to budge. 

“T don’t understand what all the trouble is 
about,” she said, “but I’m quite sure if the 
Prussians come here they won’t hurt me, and 
I’m going to stop and see what happens. Will 
—your friend, Mr. Gerisau, have to fight?” _ 

“It is possible. He has had to join his 
regiment. If it fights he will.” 

“Where will he be if he has to fight?” 

“That of course it is impossible to say. 
Probably down about Halberstadt.” 

“Where is Halberstadt?” 

“About fifty miles from the borders of Sax- 
ony.” 

fi see there is a country called Gerisau,” 
she said, looking at me searchingly. 

Vee” 

“Ts that where he lives?” 

“Yes, he lives there. That’s why he’s called 
Gerisau, I suppose. Quite a number of people 
take their names from their country in that 
way.” 

“How very odd!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We have the same thing 
at home, Devonshires and Lancashires, and 
Yorks, and Kents, and Lincolns.” 

Whether she had got some inkling of Geri- 
sau’s real standing I could not at that time tell. 
It seemed to me more than likely, but I was 
bound to keep my friend’s secret. His dis- 
closures must come from his own lips. 

I called on the Herr Direktor and begged 
his opinion as to the suitability of Miss Leo- 
lin’s remaining in Leipsic.’ He gave it very 
definitely. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “I anticipate no 
trouble round here whatever. There might be 
fighting if the Austrians made the first move, 
but that is not likely. And even if there was 
fighting, we non-combatants would not be ex- 
posed to it. Do not have the least fears.” 

“Once fighting begins you don’t know where 
it will end,” I said, “besides, Saxony sides with 
Austria.” 

“And Saxony cannot fight Prussia single- 
handed, and so her forces must join those of 
Austria, and so if there is any fighting it will 
not be here, but nearer the Austrian border. 
On the other side of it I should say. Prussia 
will occupy ye place the day she declares war, 
and they will simply walk in and sit down here. 
If they got beaten down below there, then——” 
he shrugged his shoulders expressively. “But 
Prussia is not going into this melee to be 
beaten. In any case, I will personally see that 
no harm comes to Miss Leolin.” 

With this I was forced to be satisfied, since 
I could not carry Merle away against her will, 
“oe so I had to return to Halberstadt without 

er. 

Gerisau was not a little disturbed at Merle’s 
resolve to stop where she was? and he did not 
agree with Herr Direktor’s views that Leipsic 
was too near Prussia for the Saxons to attempt 
any defence of it. 

“The Saxons are the bitterest opponents of 
Prussian enlargement, and have been so all 
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the way through. They are good fighters and 
they'll get it hot,” he said gloomily. ‘We shall 
probably get it bad enough here, but they'll 
get it worse. Our policy has been one of 
passive resistance, theirs has been one of the 
most active. If they come we are to fight, 
and though I don’t mind a fight when there’s 
any sense in it, this is all crazy foolishness 
and sheer waste from every point of view, and 
God knows what will be the end of it all. If 
it was Frenchmen now——” 

The Master, too, was very grave. He was 
being forced by the head of the State, to whom 
his first allegiance was due, into a course of 
action of which he wholly disapproved, and the 
consequences of which, he believed, would be 
disastrous. But he was a soldier, and, just 
as he exacted implicit obedience, so he obeyed. 

The little army was on a war footing and a 
spirit of unrest was abroad both in town and 
country. So that, on the whole, the bright 
days of the early summer found us all in a 
gloomier state of mind than the dark days of 
the winter, which shone rosy bright in com- 
parison. 

The days passed heavily, and each one seem- 
ed to deepen the tragic gloom on Jack’s face. 
I knew that his fears were for Merle, and 
when one day he disappeared, and the Master 
informed me that he had begged three days’ 
leave, I knew that his old resolves had broken 
down and that he had gone himself to try and 
persuade her to get out of Leipsic. I was not 
much surprised that he had not informed me 
of his intention, and in no wise hurt. For I 
knew, after what he had previously said to 
me, that this was a sudden case of heart con- 
quering judgment, and that he had probably 
held out to the last moment, and then flung 
everything to the winds for the sake of her 
he loved more than all the world—as, indeed, 
a man may, for love is of the heart and not 
of the brain. But there is another factor in 
the case, and he ran his head against it. 

He was back inside of the three days, and the 
first glimpse of his face told me that he had 
fared ill on his errand. 

“You know where I’ve been, Gil,” he said, 
as soon as he got me alone. 

“Yes, to Leipsic.” 

“T asked her to marry me and she refused,” 
he said gloomily. 

“Her judgment is sound.” 

“Say her pride,” he said, a trifle bitterly. 

“And would you have it otherwise?” I asked. 

“No,” he ‘said, after a pause, “I would not. 
She is right. But, Herrgott! my heart ached 
so at thought of her there all by herself.” 

“She said, I suppose, that she would not 
enter a grand ducal palace except by the front 
door.” 

“Words to that effect.” 

“And she was quite right.” 

“Oh, yes, she was quite right, of course,” 
he said drearily, “but——” 

“Now see here, Jack, your brain tells you 


“Oh, d—— my brain!” he said hotly. “It’s 
my heart that loves her, not my brain, man.” 

“T believe the solution that gives the very 
best results in the way of white crystals is 
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made up of seven parts heart and two parts 
brain,” I said didactically, “the remaining one 
part——”’ 

He dropped his hand on my knee, we were 
sitting above the water-steps in the Von Gilsa 
garden, looking out over the lake. 

“My heart is sore, Gil, and very sick for her,” 
he said. 

“That is why I am acting the fool, old man. 
You are wasting gray matter and heart-fiber 
to no purpose. Merle loves you with her 
whole heart ‘ 

“Yes, she told me so.” 

“Then you can very well wait for the rest. 
If it is to be it will be, and if it isn’t you 
can’t force it.” 

“Flaccid fatalism,” he growled. 

“No, I put it higher. Call it beliefi—trust 
if you will—in the Ruling Hand.” 

“Same thing,” he said. 

“Not a bit. The one is boneless, the other 
is backbone, if you look at it in the proper 
way. How did she receive your confession as 
to your real position, Jack?” 

“I think she had got an inkling of it. She 
expressed no surprise—only regret for the 
complications it imposed. ‘You will always be 
Jack Gerisau to me,’ she said. I offered to 
chuck the grand duchy. She would not hear 
of it. ‘You will go back and do your duty,’ 
she said, ‘and all the rest must wait. When 
you come to me and tell me you can marry 
me without loss to yourself or me, I will marry 
you, and not before. But I will never marry 
any other, for you have all my heart.’ That’s 
how she put it.” 

“And she was quite right.” 

“Oh, yes, of course she was right. 
was the worst of it.” 

“You'll live to approve her judgment, Jack.” 

“A philosopher,” he said drily, “is a man 
whose brain is seventy-five times as big as his 
heart and whose veins run milk.” 

‘And a wise lover, as I said before, is seventy 
per cent. heart and twenty per cent. judg- 
ment. The other ten points are divided up 
among——” 

“And it’s so much easier to see it all when 
it’s the other man who is lying on the table.” 

“Even when he’s the best friend you have,” 
I said. “It will all work out right, Jack, I’m 
convinced of it. Give it time. Are you more 
satisfied now as to Merle’s safety there?” 

“Yes. The Saxons are off to join Austria. 
There will be no fighting near Leipsic. Not at 
present at all events. Probably not until mat- 
ters here have solved themselves. And I wish 
to God they’d begin and get done with it. 
‘this hanging on from day to day is demoralis- 
ing, and I’m getting sick of it.” 

We were all getting heartily sick of it. Day 
by day the war clouds piled themselves up in 
heavier masses, and we stood waiting for the 
flash and the roar, and said to ourselves that 
the breaking of the storm could not be one 
whit more trying than this long anticipation 
of it. 

“I don’t wish the Grand Duke any harm,” 
I remember Christa saying with much vehe- 
mence one day, “but I wish he would die. It is 
shameful that one pig-headed old man should 
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have it in his power to kill us all in this way. 
If he were not here, John and my father would 
settle the whole thing in five minutes.” 

But the Grand Duke was there, and very 
much there now, and very determined to make 
such a stand for Austria as lay in his power. 
Gunsberg-Gerisau always had acted with Aus- 
tria, and John XI was not going to depart from 
the traditions of his house, cry Prussia and 
her master, the devil-gifted Bismarck, never 
so enticingly, or bluster they never so vehe- 
mently. United Germany was but a cloak for 
Greater Prussia, and Gunsberg-Gerisau would 
have none of it. Hohenzollern was an old 
fool, and was given over, body and soul, to 
the Junker, who was leading him by the nose 
to his righteous doom. Hapsburg would break 
them in pieces, and with them the menial 
States they had whipped to their heels, and the 
latter State of all of them would be worse than 
the first, and serve them all right. 

So reasoned the head of the State, and eased 
his diminutive sword in its scabbard and waited 
to strike his little blow, with small idea of the 
ultimate consequences. Austria had guaran- 
teed the integrity of his dominions, and made 
many other promises in the best of all good 
faith, never dreaming that her own hour had 
struck, and that before the moon changed she 
would be on her knees, smothered in blood and 
begging for peace—and being refused it. 

No, none of us foresaw that awful collapse, 
any more than did the Berliners themselves. 
| doubt if there were three more astonished 
men in Europe than Bismarck, Roon and 
Moltke on the second of July in that year of 
grace, 1866, when Austria crumbled to pieces 
at Sadowa. 

The bolt fell suddenly, as is the way of bolts, 
but one can hardly say without warning, and 
then the heavens opened all round and we 
were in the thick of the storm. Prussia entered 
Holstein, Gablenz and his Austrians retired— 
omen of all that followed. Hesse-Darmstadt 
went into the pot at Aschaffenburg, and Han- 
over won and lost at Langensalza, and was 
ruled out of the game with a broad streak of 
Prussian blue. Prussia walked over the Saxon 
border and occupied Leipsic, without a finger 
being raised to. oppose her, save the fair fingers 
of the womenfolk stuffed into their musical 
ears to shut out the excruciating sound of the 
barbarous fifes and drums. 

And then our turn came. And we were glad, 
for the fire of battle could play no worse havoc 
with our nerves than the frying-pan of expec- 
tation in which we had been sizzling for weeks 
past. For each morning we had said, “It will 
be today,” and each night we had said, “It will 
be tomorrow,” and if a horse but galloped 
along the road we said, “Here it comes at 
last,’ and as the days and nights passed in 
peace, the tension of our minds only became 
the greater. 

Our little army lay in sulky impatience in 
and round Halbertstadt, in the barracks, in the 
town, and under canvas in the Exerzier Platz, 
ready for a move in any direction. The smooth 
round grass mounds of Grau were a-bristle 
with bayonets, and the guns, unmuzzled now, 
grinned watchfully through their embrasures 











over the lush green meadows. If the blue- 
coats came along that way the black dogs would 
bark and bite to some purpose. We had no 
particularly bad feeling against the blue-coats 
—I speak as one of the people—but they were 
coming against us in arms and uninvited, to 
make us do something or other we didn’t— 
or the head of the State didn’t—want to do. 
In our own minds we thought he was wrong, 
but obedience to the head of the State was 
one of the first laws of the State, and so we 
were going to oppose the blue-coats, no mat- 
ter what our private opinions on the subject 
might be. 

Since we looked for them to come in by 
Grau, they naturally, as skilful players of the 
game, chose to come in from quite a different 
direction. 

But at last the suspense was ended. 

Just after dinner one night, when the Gen- 
eral and Gerisau, who lived between the Von 
Gilsa house and the camp, were about to start 
out on their nightly rounds, there came the 
hurried beat of hoofs along the road, with 
more than ordinary meaning in them. : 

“Ah!” said the General, listening, with his 
cigar in suspense. “That sounds like business 
at last.” 

He went to the front door to meet the mes- 
senger. Then we heard the hoof beats rattle 
away along the road towards the Schloss, and 
Von Gilsa came back to us. 

“A messenger from Loring. His look-outs 
on the Ejisengebirge report a large body of 
troops approaching from the direction of 
Podoslau. They are probably making for the 
middle gap and will come in down the horse 
farm. Now I wonder who the devil put them 
up to that? We must move for K6lm at once. 
Will Your Highness push on Rasch with the 
guns? Post them on the slope behind the 
lodge. And it might be as well to drive in 
the horses unless we want to lose them, espe- 
cially Gil’s old enemy the white colt. I have 
no doubt our friends across the hills would be 
delighted to lay hands on them.” 

Gerisau shook hands with Madame and 
Christa, who were much agitated now that the 
time had really come, and turned to me to do 
the same. 

“Get away, man, I’m coming,” I said. 

“You may come and look on,” he said, “but 
you mustn’t fight. This is a family dispute. 
The friendly intervener generally gets his head 
smashed.” 

“All right, my boy. Trot away after your 
guns. I’ll tie up broken heads if nothing better 
offers.” 0% 

I promised to keep out of mischief as far as 
possible, wished Christa and Madame a short 
good-bye, and we galloped away to our work, 
leaving them to their infinitely more trying 
waiting. 

The messenger had dropped the news at 
the camp as he sped past, and the work there 
was already proceeding when we arrived. 

Within ten minutes the guns were bumping 
over the cobbles towards Halberstadt bridge, 
escorted by Gerisau’s cavalry regiment, and a 
few minutes later the streets, all ablaze now 
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with lights and excitement, were echoing to 
the tread of the marching men who followed 
close behind. 

We three sat on our horses in the road 
watching the dark stream defile past. Every- 
thing went like clock-work, and General Von 
Gilsa had good reason to be proud of the 
smooth working of his little war machine. 

A clatter of hasty hoofs behind us, and three 
horsemen rode up and almost over us. The 
others saluted and I did the same, and I saw 
that it was the Grand Duke with a couple of 
riders. 

“You are all right, Von Gilsa?”’ he asked, 
with more animation in his heavy voice than I 
should have thought possible. 

“All right, Your Highness. 
position in two hours.” 

“And the artillery?” 

“Gone forward. They will take up position 
on the slope above the lodge.” 

“Right! Then we will go on,” and he set 
spurs to his horse and galloped away past the 
files of marching men—through the town, over 
the bridge, out into the plain, and along the 
road we had traveled to the capture of the 
white colt; Boris, the hound, bounding along, 
first on one side, then on the other, and then 
in front, with an occasional bark of delight at 
the prospect of hunting something at last. 

Half an hour later we met another mes- 
senger from Loring. The enemy had begun 
the ascent of the hills at the spot previously 
indicated. But it was a stiff climb for his 
guns, and we had plenty of time. 

We rode quietly over the saddle of the 
nearer hills and came down into the Ober 
Eisnerwald in a straight line with the lodge, 
which lay gleaming in the half light in the 
plain down below. 

Scarcely a word was said as we traveled. 
The Grand Duke rode ahead in moody silence. 
He was carrying a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility, and another twelve hours might find him 
crushed and broken beneath it. At the very 
best all he could hope for was to hold his own 
with the flying column sent against him, and 
so possibly gain time to learn the issue of the 
supreme conflict down south, and upon the 
result make such terms as might be possible. 
He had in fact everything to lose and nothing 
to gain. Under such circumstances a man 
thinks much but does not talk. 

Everything depended on the force of the 
enemy, and of that we had as yet no informa- 
tion. Von Gilsa and Gerisau agreed that there 
would probably be thirty thousand of them, a 
formidable enough. force taking into account 
also their needle-guns, for we carried only 
muzzle-loaders. If there were more still, all 
the better probably, as, if the Grand Duke 
saw that the case was hopeless, it was just 
within the bounds of possibility that common 
sense might prevail at the last moment, and 
prevent the utterly useless shedding of blood. 

We rode down through the heavy wet 
bracken and grass.to the lodge, where Loring 
met us with a welcoming militant face, and a 
strong smell of coffee, which was just what we 
all wanted. 


We shall be in 
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“Ah, Herr * said the Grand Duke; when 
his heavy eyes fell on me. 

“Leigh—Your Highness.” 

“Ah, yes—Herr Leigh, so you have come 
to help us?” 

“To the best of my power, Your Highness,” 
I said. 

“I thought you were a Progressist—a Prus- 
sian?” he said harshly. 

“We have no love for Prussia in England, 
Your Highness.” 

“No,” he growled, “England loves no one 
but herself,’ and went on with his coffee. 

It seemed to me that he was more bent than 
when first I saw him, as though his load had 
grown more burdensome. His face too looked 
heavier and more sombre, with full cups under 
the eyes and a sulkier droop of the under 
cheeks, which the white whiskers could not 
hide, like the falling dewlaps of an aged mastiff. 
There was a surface look of Some animation 
on the heavy face just now, but it was evidently 
only provoked by the sudden emergency, and 
not its usual expression. 

Presently Loring reported that the artillery 
was taking up its position, and the Grand 
Duke immediately mounted and rode up the 
hillside to superintend. 

“That was the arm he was attached to when 
he served,” said Von Gilsa to me. “He has 


always taken more interest in it than in any 
other part of the army.” ; 

Gerisau’s regiment met us on its way down 
towards the level, and was sent on to dismount 


and wait orders by the lodge. By the time 
the guns were placed according to the Grand 
Duke’s wishes, we could make out with our 
glasses the dark bodies of men debouching 
from the trees about eight miles away along 
the plain, and presently our own leading files 
came around the corner of the hills, having 
taken the level road by the river. A body of, 
I judged, about two thousand of our troops 
wheeled up our way and came to a stand be- 
hind the guns. Another similar lot marched 
further along the hillside, and took up its 
position about half a mile to our left. 

The rest marched straight to the long range 
of stabling which was evidently to be the center 
of our position, and as soon as they had cleared 
the road a great mob of horses, quite two 
hundred, I should say, tore wildly along it, 
with a score of riders hovering round to 
head off their freakish attempts to get back to 
their remembered haunts. Last of all came the 
white colt, in bond to a couple of strongly 
mounted men. They all swept out of sight 
round the hills and the board was clear for 
the next move. The Grand Duke took com- 
mand of the artillery and the hill forces. Von 
Gilsa and Gerisau were in charge down below. 

But the blue-coats, having failed to take 
us by surprise, were now in no pressing hurry, 
and it was nearing noon before the dark masses 
began moving in our direction. Our men 
meanwhile were squatting on the ground, eat- 
ing the food they had brought with them— 
bread and sausages it seemed to be mostly. 
I had some as I sat on the hillside and found 
both excellent. 
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And so we waited while Fate, incarnated in 
those serried blue columns, drew steadily 
nearer. 

Once they had located us and made their 
own dispositions, their movements were rapid. 
Their artillery came up at a gallop, wheeled 
like clockwork, and the row of little guns 
stood facing us, pretty toys grinning a thousand 
deaths. The blue masses deployed on each 
side of the guns with cavalry on either flank, 
and then for a moment we all stood waiting. 

Their line was a very long and solid one, 
and extended from the inside wide-spread wing 
of the horse drive to within a couple of hun- 
dred yards of the hills. Von Gilsa told me 
afterwards that he reckoned they out-numbered 
us by two to one, and then—they were armed 
with the needle-gun. 

A tall bearded man on a horse tied a white 
handkerchief to the point of his sword and 
came forward at a hand gallop. Von Gilsa, 
with an exclamation of anger, dug his spurs 
into his horse and bounded out to meet him. 
They met before the Prussian had passed the 
lodge, “at which he was greatly put out,” said 
Von Gilsa, with a grim smile when he spoke of 
it afterwards, 

The Grand Duke, seeing what was toward, 
rode down the hill and followed Von Gilsa 
slowly. 

“Ah, General, sorry to meet you in this 
way,” said the Prussian, saluting Von Gilsa. 

“Our last meeting was more enjoyable, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Is there no way of arranging this matter?” 
asked the Prussian. 

“T fear not.” 

“Before we begin, I am instructed to offer 
terms. It is a pity to waste German blood. We 
may want it all elsewhere.” 

“Yes, it is a pity,” said Von Gilsa gravely. 
“Here comes His Highness, you can discuss 
the matter with him.” 

But the discussion was a short one. 

The Prussian saluted the Grand Duke. 
Grand Duke asked brusquely: 

“What do you here, sir, and what do you 
want?” 

“I am carrying out instructions, Your High- 
ness % 

“And what are they?” 

“To neutralize your forces. But I am first 
to suggest the possibility of an understanding, 
so as to avoid useless bloodshed.” 

“We have no desire to shed your blood, but 
if you try to force passage here you take the 
consequences.” 

The Prussian made a gesture which was in- 
tended to convey a non-acceptance of respon- 
sibility. 

“There is no hope of an understanding, 
then?” he asked. “Your Highness’s parole not 
to act against Prussia in any way will suffice.” 

A single word would have chained up the 
dogs again and saved—much, very much. But 
it was not to be. The Grand Duke shook his 
head. Surely he must have felt it loose on 
his shoulders. 

“No, sir,” he said gruffly, “I am pledged to 
Austria.” 


The 
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“Then, Your Highness, we can only do our 
duty.” 

“And we ours, and God defend the right.” 

The Prussian saluted, wheeled his horse and 
galloped back, pocketing his handkerchief as he 
went, and the Grand Duke and Von Gilsa 
turned and went back also, the former to his 
guns, the General to his troops behind the 
lodge and enclosures. 

Still we waited and they waited, and the 
seconds seemed like hours. I judged that the 
Grand Duke would not on any account strike 
the first blow. They, too, seemed reluctant 
to begin. F 

Up in the clear morning blue the larks, of 
which the Oberwald was always full, were 
carolling gaily, bursting with song as they beat 
up the wind, and filling the air with music till 
our ears throbbed with the sound of it. And 
below, we men stood grimly waiting the word 
that should let loose hell and rip God’s handi- 
work to pieces. Would they never begin? It 
was infamous to keep us waiting like that. My 
head felt full of blood, my eyes were glued 
to the twinkling guns in the plain below. There 
were eight of them—no, only six—no, it was 
eight. They were beginning to dance before 
my eyes as well-conducted guns have no right 
to dance. D them! why can’t they begin? 
—Ah, at last! Noiseless and beautiful, a puff 


ball of white smoke gathered round one of 
the black muzzles and floated up into the air, 
and presently a roar bellowed up among the 
hills. 


So great had been the strain that I caught 


myself giving a sigh of relief. I heard a 
sharp crackling in the air above us, and saw 
a small fleecy cloud floating and thinning away 
against the blue sky, and pieces of metal came 
whizzing venomously down and plugged into 
the earth all around. 

Not all into the earth, unfortunately. One 
fragment struck one of our gunners and 
smashed his head in, and he fell in an uncouth 
heap. 

“Fire!” shouted the Grand Duke angrily, and 
our guns began to roar and belch out smoke, 
so that I could no lenger see what was going 
on down below. 

I ran in and got hold of the fallen man, but 
his head was pulp, and very horrible to look 
at, and I groped out of the smoke with 
pringling nostrils and smarting eyes, and a 
concave feeling about the pit of my stomach. 
There was no advantage to any one in my 
offering myself as a victim on the altar of 
Duke John’s obstinacy, so I dragged my snort- 
ing horse along the hillside, to the left of the 
guns and out of the zone above which the 
sharp crackles in the air, and the deadly scatter 
of the shrapnel, were becoming unwholesomely 
continuous. 

It was evident that our fire was telling on 
the blue-coats. There were so many of them 
that it could not fail to do so. We had an 
elevation of a couple of hundred feet or so, 
and our gunners, having found their range 
to a nicety, plunged shot and shell in amongst 
them as fast as they could load and fire. I 
could see dark huddled heaps behind the guns 
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and among the wheels, and every now and 
again came a gap in the long blue line, which 
closed up instantly. 

A swarm of blue sharp-shooters streamed 
out and lay down, and began popping away 
with a rapidity that was somewhat amazing. 
Von Gilsa threw out an opposing batch, but the 
Prussians fired five shots to our one, and it 
was agony to look down on our men labor- 
iously ramming home their cartridges while 
ping, ping, ping, ping, ping, came the bullets 
in reply to each one they sent. Our left wing 
force along the hillside began firing and did 
some execution among the sharpshooters, and 
then two of the field-pieces were turned on 
them, and two more on the enclosures behind 
which lay Von Gilsa and Gerisau and our main 
force. The stabling took fire immediately and 
dense clouds of smoke rolled across the plain. 

The noise of the Prussian guns sounded 
closer, and presently I saw that their line had 
been advanced under cover of the smoke. The 
stables, all wood, hay, and stubble, blazed up 
furiously, but the flames soon died down, leav- 
ing nothing but smoking ruins, and I could 
once more see what was going on. 

The Prussian line was now nearly abreast 
of the spot where our main body lay, and their 
left wing deflected towards it in anticipation of 
its attack. Their center was evidently intend- 
ing to come right up the hill for our guns. If 
they could capture them and turn them on our- 
selves we were done for. Their right faced 
our left force on the hillside. Our sharp- 
shooters had retired before the Prussian ad- 
vance, and now a great body of them had crept 
into the horse enclosures and were firing into 
the facing blue line at short range. Then I 
saw Von Gilsa’s main body across the smoking 
remains of the stables at the double and make 
for the Prussians, and at the same moment 
Gerisau’s horsemen swept round at a gallop, 
and went pell mell for the guns, and Boris 
sped ahead of them, barking furiously at the 
din and the smoke. Our men fired one crash- 
ing volley and went for the blues with the 
bayonet. The blue line closed up like a quick- 
set hedge all ablaze with venomous fire. As 
far as I could see their firing was all from the 
hip, and it never seemed to slacken for a 
single moment. Our men withered in front 
of it and went down in heaps, till the ground 
was thick with Gerisau grey. The rest could 
make no head against the ceaseless hail of 
lead. They wavered, and in a moment the 
Prussian left wing cavalry was in among them. 

All this I saw out of the corners of my 
eyes and without looking at it. For all my 
thoughts were on my friend, and my heart was 
in my throat, and every nerve in my body was 
strung like a fiddlestring, as I saw him come 
round the corner at the head of his men, hand- 
some and gallant, and going straight to his 
death, as it seemed to me. 

I thought of Merle and Mary and our happy 
days in Devon. I wondered if that grim old 
man up on the hillside was cursing the pig- 
headedness that had sent the boy to his death 
in this fashion. 
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And meanwhile Gerisau, whirling his saber 
over his head and shouting to his men, was 
across the stormy plain and in among the 
guns, slashing, smashing, yelling, horses plung- 
ing and screaming—awful, hopeless confusion. 
For a moment I saw him, bareheaded, towering 
above the blue line, chop, chop, chopping at it 
with his sword. Then the blues surged for- 
ward leaving only an eddy like a stone in a 
torrent, where he had been, and then I found 
myself blundering down hill, stumbling at every 
step, curses in my mouth, and my eyes thick 
with something that felt like blood, but was 
probably only silly tears. 

Bullets and bayonets were nothing to me. 
I had at the moment only one thought, and 
that was Gerisau and my own loss in him. 

And yet, so very strange a thing is the 
human brain, they tell me that when I reached 
the Prussian line I had round my left arm a 
knotted white handkerchief. So miracles are 
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before, I know we had all been discussing the 
Geneva Convention and the Red Cross 
Brigade. And so at times, under strain and 
stress, a man’s brain works on its own account 
for the good of the derelict body, and that | 
believe is what is called instinct. 

The forward rush of the Prussian center had 
advanced their line of fire; their right wing 
was piling our left in heaps as it came down 
the hillside. I blundered in at the open corner, 
was met by the rear ranks with exclamations 
of surprise, and went stumbling on over heaps 
of blue bodies. Now I trod on a face which 
wriggled under my foot and cursed me, and 
now on a broad blue back which lay still and 
made good foothold, and again I was on 
my hands and knees, with the smell of earth 
and blood and much smoke in my nostrils. 
But I thought of none of these things, only 
of my friend and my loss in him—till after- 
wards, when all these things came back to 


made. I have no slightest recollection of 


me, as one may dimly remember an operation 
tying that kerchief, but, a night or two 


under a partially operative anesthetic. 
(To be Continued) 


Red-Breast and Song-Sparrow 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


AIL, bravest, earliest harbingers of spring! 
Or ever the first flower hath shown its face, 
Or April hath revealed his hiding-place, 
Ye come in joyful faith, on dauntless wing. 
Skies give no promise, and the breezes bring 
No gentle sign of unforgotten grace 
To field or forest, but with stern embrace 
Unbroken winter reigneth, till ye sing— 
Sweet little servants of the living God! 
Till ye, Red-Breast and Sparrow, -one and all, 
Unfaltering where no vernal feet had trod, 
Confront the darkness and serenely call; 
And bright Arbutus hears beneath the sod 
And starts again to keep high festival. 





Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-bac at a critical moment, a big football game in Edin- 
burgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the oyal suppert of his captain, Dunn, leaves his col- 
lege mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of circumstances, 
it presently looks as if he had begun to fulfill his threat, with the result that his pretty sister at home 
in the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron. thei father, are suddenly confronted by a summons for 
Captain Cameron from his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased and mystified father 
immediately goes. In the meantime, the solicitor, having searched in vain for young Cameron, consults 
Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Alla and finds him. Dunn and Cameron meet Captain 
Cameron in Mr. Rae's office and the mystery resolve itself into a question of a forged check. Unfortu- 
nately, Cameron has been much under the influence of liquor recently and cannot explain the matter. 
So that it becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who threaten prosecution, with a plea 
for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, proceeds to do, with the result 
that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir Archibald, however, has a niece 
who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to her uncle to help Cameron out, 
which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger o Mr. Rue, the solicitor. The next chapter tells about 
a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron's departure to Canada is introduced through a 
discussion of the possibilities of that colony. The we are taken back to Cameron’s home in the High- 
lands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there Martin brings word that Potts has con- 
fessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and make it possible for him to leave the Glen without a 
shadow on his name. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his friends there, and with a letter of in- 
troduction from Sir Archibald tu a banker in Montreal, he sets sail for Canada. His first position in 
Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is no a success, and he decides to try farming. After some 
waiting, he has an opportunity to befriend a small boy, Tim Haley—and the elder Haley engages him as 
a farmhand. The next few chapters give a picture o life on the Haley farm, where Cameron makes many 
friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, who s in love with Haley’s daughter, a girl who shows 
only too plainly her infatuation for Cameron, thoug the latter cares nothing for her. Finally, Mandy’s 
affection becomes so obvious that Cameron resolves to go West, but just as he is about to start an ac- 
cident overtakes him. Chance brings his old friend Martin to his aid, and through Martin he finds a place 
in the Far West, where he goes immediately upon h_ recovery. He joins a Surveyors’ gang and begins 
to have serious adventures, the first of which is losing his way in a blizzard from which he is practi- 
cally rescued by a strange man by the name of Raven, who insists upon taking him along on a mys- 
terious journey. As a result of his intercourse with Raven, Cameron finds his way to the Chief of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and on the first opportunity he joins their forces. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Nurse Haley 


HE railway construction had reached the 
T Beaver, and from Laggan westward the 

construction gangs were strewn along the 
line in straggling camps, straggling because, 
though the tents of the railway men were set in 
orderly precision, the crowds of camp-followers 
spread themselves hither and thither in disor- 
derly confusion around the outskirts of the 
camp. 

To Cameron, who for a month had been at- 
tached to Superintendent Strong’s division, the 
life was full of movement and color. The two 
constables and Sergeant Ferrier found the duty 
of keeping order among the navvies, but more 
especially among the outlaw herd that lay in 
wait to fling themselves upon their monthly pay 
like wolves upon a kill, sufficiently arduous to 
fill to repletion the hours of the day and often 
of the night. 

The hospital tent where the little nurse reigned 
supreme became to Cameron and to the ser- 
geant as well a place of refuge and relief. Nurse 
Haley was in charge further down the line. 

The post had just come in and with it a 
letter for Constable Cameron. It was from 


Fort and had called upon the Superintendent 
with a tale of horse-stealing, had asked to see 
Little Thunder and identified him as undoubtedly 
the thief, and had left that same day riding a 
particularly fine black broncho, I made a guess 
that we had been honored by a visit from your 
friend Raven. That guess was confirmed as 
correct by a little note which I found waiting 
me from this same gentleman explaining Little 
Thunder’s absence as being due to Raven’s un- 
willingness to see a man go to the gallows who 
had once saved his life, but conveying the as- 
surance that the Indian was leaving the country 
for good and would trouble us no more. The 
Superintendent, who seems to have been cap- 
tured by your friend’s charm of manner, does 
not appear to be unduly worried and holds the 
opinion that we are well rid of Little Thunder. 
But I venture to hold a different opinion, name- 
ly, that we shall yet hear from that Indian brave 
before the winter is over. 

“Things are quiet on the reservations—alto- 
gether too quiet. The Indians are so exception- 
ally well behaved that there is no excuse for 
arresting any suspects, so White Horse, Rainy 
Cloud, those Piegan chaps, and the rest of them 
are allowed to wander about at will. The coun- 
try is full of Indian and half-breed runners and 


Inspector Dickson. 

“You will be interested to know,” it ran, “that 
when I returned from Stand Off two days ago 
I found that Little Thunder, who had been wait- 
ing here for his hanging next month, had es- 
caped. How, was a mystery to everybody; but 
when I learned that a stranger had been at the 


nightly pow-wows are the vogue everywhere. 
Old Crowfoot, I am convinced, is playing a deep 
game and is simply waiting the fitting moment 
to strike. 

“How is the little nurse? Present my duty to 
her and to that other nurse over whom hangs 
so deep a mystery.” 
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Cameron folded up his letter and imparted 
some of the news to the sergeant. 

“That old Crowfoot is a deep one, 
enough,” said Sergeant Ferrier. “It takes our 
Chief here to bring him to time. Sup*rintendent 
Strong has the distinction of being the only man 
that ever tamed old Crowfoot.. Have you never 
heard of it? No? Well of course, we don’t 
talk about these things. I was there though, 
and for cold iron nerve I never saw anything 
like it. It was a bad half-breed,” continued Ser- 
geant Ferrier, who, when he found a congenial 
companion and a safe one, loved to spin a yarn 
—*“a bad half-breed who had been arrested away 
down the line, jumped off the train and got 
away to the Blackfeet. The Commissioner hap- 
pened to be in Calgary and asked the Superin- 
tendent himself to see about the capture of this 
desperado. So with a couple of us mounted and 
another driving a buckboard we made for Chief 
Crowfoot’s encampment. It was a black night 
and raining a steady drizzle. We lay on the 
edge of the camp for a couple of hours in the 
rain and then at early dawn we rode it. It 
took the Superintendent about two minutes to 
locate Crowfoot’s tent, and, leaving us outside, 
he walked straight in. There was our man, 
as large as life, in the place of honor beside old 
Crowfoot. The interpreter, who was scared to 
death, afterwards told me all about it. 

“‘T want this man,’ said the Superintendent, 
hardly waiting to say good-day to the old Chief. 

“Crowfoot was right up and ready for a 
fight. The Superintendent, without ever letting 
go the half-breed’s shoulder, set out the case. 
Meantime the Indians had gathered in hundreds 
about the tent outside, all armed, and wild for 
blood, you bet. I could hear the Superintend- 
ent making his statement. All at once he stop- 
ped and out he came with his man by the collar, 
old Crowfoot after him in a fury, but afraid 
to give the signal of attack. The Indians were 
keen to get at us, but the old Chief had his men 
in hand all right. 

“Don’t think you will not get justice,’ said 
the Superintendent. ‘You come yourself and 
see. Here’s a pass for you on the railroad and 
for any three of your men. But let me warn 
you that if one hair of my men is touched, it 
will be a bad day for you, Crowfoot, and for 
your band.’ 

“He bundled his man into the buckboard and 
sent him off. The Superintendent and I waited 
on horseback in parley with old Crowfoot till 
the buckboard was over the hill. Such a half 
hour I never expect to see again. I felt like a 
man standing over an open keg of gunpowder 
with a lighted match, every moment a spark 
might fall, and then good-bye. And it is this 
same nerve of his that holds down these camps 
along this line. Here we are with twenty-five 
men from Laggan to Beaver keeping order 
among twenty-five hundred railroad navvies, not 
a bad lot, and twenty-five hundred others, the 
scum, the very devil’s scum from across the 
line, and not a murder all these months. Whis- 
key, of course, but all under cover. I tell you, 
he’s put the fear of death on all that tinhorn 
bunch that hang around these camps.” 


sure 
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“There doesn’t seem to be much trouble just 
now,” remarked Cameron. 

“Trouble? There may be the biggest kind of 
trouble any day. Some of these contractors are 
slow in their pay. They expect men to wait 
a month or two. That makes them mad and 
the tinhorn bunch keep stirring up _ trouble. 
Might be a strike any time, and then look out. 
But our Chief will be ready for them. He won't 
stand any nonsense, you bet.” 

At this point in the Sergeant’s rambling yarn 
the door was flung open and a man called breath- 
lessly: “Man killed!” 

“How is that?” cried the Sergeant, springing 
to buckle on his belt. 

“An accident—car 
dump.” 

“They are altogether too flip with those cars,” 
growled the Sergeant. “Come on!” 

They ran down the road and toward the 
railroad dump where they saw a crowd of men. 
The Sergeant, followed by Cameron, pushed his 
way through and found a number of navvies 
frantically tearing at a pile of jagged blocks of 
rock under which could be seen a human body. 
It took only a few minutes to remove the rocks 
and to discover lying there a young man, a 
mere lad, from whose mangled and bleeding 
body the life appeared to have fled. 

As they stood about him, a huge giant of a 
man came tearing his way through the crowd, 
pushing men to right and left. 

“Let me see him,” he cried, dropping on his 
knees. “Oh Jack, lad, they have done for you 
this time.” 

As he spoke the boy opened his eyes, looked 
upon the face of his friend, smiled and lay 
still. Then the Sergeant took command. 

“Is the doctor back, does anyone know?” 

“No, he’s up the line yet. He is coming in 
on number seven.” 

“Well, we must get this man to the hospital. 
Here, you,” he said, touching a man on the 
arm, “run and tell the nurse we are bringing a 
wounded man.” 

They improvised a stretcher and laid the 
mangled form upon it, the blood streaming from 
wounds in his legs and trickling from his pallid 
lips. 

“Here, two men are better than four. Cam- 
eron, you take the head, and you,” pointing to 
Jack’s friend, “take his feet. Steady now! I'll 
just go before. This is a ghastly sight.” 

At the door of the hospital tent the little nurse 
met them, pale, but ready for service. 

“Oh, my poor boy!” she cried, as she saw the 
white f “This way, Sergeant,” she added, 


ran away—down the 


Tace. 
passing into a smaller tent at one side of the 
hospital. “Oh, Mr. Cameron, is that you? I 
am glad you are here.” 

“Has Nurse Haley come?’ 
geant. 

“Yes, she came in last night, thank goodness. 
Here, on this table, Sergeant. Oh I wish the 
doctor were here! Now we must lift him on 
to this stretcher. Ah, here’s Nurse Haley,” she 
added in a relieved voice, and before Cameron 
was aware, a girl in a nurse’s uniform stood by 
him and appeared quietly to take command. 
“Here Sergeant,” she said, “two men take his 


’ 


inquired the Ser- 
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feet.” She put her arms under the boy’s shoul- 
der and gently and with apparent ease, assisted 
by the others, lifted him to the table. “A little 
further—there. Now you are easier, aren’t you?” 
she said, smiling down into the lad’s face. Her 
voice was low and soft and full toned. 

“Yes, thank you,” said the boy, biting back 
his groans and with a pitiful attempt at a 
smile. 

“You're fine now, Jack. You'll soon be fixed 
up now,” said his friend. 

“Yes Pete, I’m all right, I know.” 

“Oh, I wish the doctor were here!” groaned 
the little nurse. 

“What about a hypo?” inquired Nurse Haley 
quietly. 

“Yes, yes, give him one.” 

Cameron’s eyes followed the firm, swift-mov- 
ing fingers as they deftly gave the hypodermic. 

“Now we must get this bleeding stopped,” she 
said. 

“Get them all out, Sergeant, please,” said the 
little nurse. “One or two will do to help us. 
You stay, Mr. Cameron.” 

At the mention of his name Nurse Haley, who 
had been busy preparing bandages, dropped 
them, turned, and for the first time looked 
Cameron in the face. 

“Is it you?” she said softly and gave him 
her hand, and, as more than once before, Cam- 
eron found himself suddenly forgetting all the 
world. He was looking into her eyes, blue, deep, 


wonderful. 


It was only for a single moment that his eyes 
held hers, but to him it seemed as if he had been 


in some far away land. Without a single word 
of greeting he allowed her to withdraw her hand. 
Wonder, and something he could not understand, 
held him dumb. 

For the next half hour he obeyed orders, mov- 
ing as in a dream, assisting the nurses in their 
work; and in a dream he went away to his own 
quarters and thence out and over the dump and 
along the tote road that led through the strag- 
gling shacks and across the river into the forest 
beyond. But of neither river nor forest was 
he aware. Before his eves there floated an illu- 
sive vision of masses of fluffy golden hair above 
a face of radiant purity, of deft fingers moving 
in swift and sure precision as they wound the 
white rolls of bandages round bloody and broken 
flesh, of two round capable arms whose lines 
suggested strength and beauty, of a firm-knit, 
pliant body that moved with easy sinuous grace, 
of eyes—but ever at the eves he paused, forget- 
ting all else, till, recalling himself, he began 
again, striving to catch and hold that radiant, 
bewildering, illusive vision. That was a suffi- 
ciently maddening process, but to relate that 
vision of radiant efficient strength and grace 
to the one he carried of the farmer’s daughter 
with her dun-colored straggling hair, her muddy 
complexion, her stupid face, her clumsy, grimy 
hands and heavy feet, her sloppy figure, was 
quite impossible. After long and strenuous at- 
tempts he gave up the struggle. 

“Mandy!” he exclaimed aloud to the forest 
trees. “That Mandy! What’s gone wrong with 
my eyes or am I clean off my head? I will go 
back,” he said with sudden resolution, “and 
take another look.” 
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Straight back he walked to the hospital, but 
at the door he paused. Why was he there? He 
had no excuse to offer and without excuse he 
felt he could not enter. He was acting like a 
fool. He turned away and once more sought 
his quarters, disgusted with himself that he 
should be disturbed by the thought of Mandy 
Haley or that it should cause him a moment’s 
embarrassment to walk into her presence with 
or without excuse. Determinedly he set him- 
self to regain his one time attitude of mind 
toward the girl. With little difficulty he re- 
called his sense of superiority, his kindly pity, 
his desire to protect her crude simplicity from 
those who might do her harm. With a vision 
of that Mandy before him, the drudge of the 
farm, the butt of Perkins’ jokes, the object of 
pity for the neighborhood, he could readily sum- 
mon up all the feelings he had at one time con- 
sidered it the correct and rather fine thing to 
cherish for her. But for this young nurse, so 
thoroughly furnished and fit, and so obviously 
able to care for herself, these feelings would not 
come. Indeed, it made him squirm to remem- 
ber how in his farewell in the orchard he had 
held her hand in gentle pity for her foolish and 
all too evident infatuation for his exalted and 
superior self. His goan of self-disgust he hastily 
merged into a cough, for the Sergeant had his 
eyes upon him. Indeed, the Sergeant did not 
help his state of mind, for he persisted in execut- 
ing a continuous fugue of ecstatic praise of 
Nurse Haley in various keys and tempos, her 
pluck, her cleverness, her skill, her patience, her 
jolly laugh, her voice, her eyes. To her eyes 
the Sergeant ever kept harking back as to the 
main motif of his fugue, till Cameron would have 
dearly loved to have chucked him and his fugue 
out of doors. 

He was saved from deeds of desperate vio- 
lence by a voice at the door. 

“Letta fo’ Mis Camelon!” 

“Hello, Cameron!” exclaimed the Sergeant, 
handing him the note. “You're in luck.” There 
was no mistaking the jealousy in the Sergeant’s 
voice. 

“Oh, hang it!” said Cameron as he read the 
note. 

“What’s up?” 

“Tea!” 

“Who?” inquired the Sergeant eagerly. 

“Me. I say, you go in my place.” 

The Sergeant swore at him frankly and 
earnestly. 

“All right John,” said Cameron rather un- 
graciously. 

“You come?” inquired the Chinaman. 

“Yes, I'll come.” 

“All lite!” said John, turning away with his 
message. 

“Confound the thing!” growled Cameron. 

“Oh come, you needn’t put up any bluff with 
me.” Cameron was distinctly conscious of a feel- 
ing of nervous embarrassment, which to a man 
of experience is disconcerting and annoying. He 
could not make up his mind as to the attitude 
which it would be wise and proper for him to as- 
sume toward—ah—Nurse Haley. Why not re- 
sume relations at the point at which they were 
broken off in the orchard that September after- 
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noon a year and a half ago? Why not? Mandy 
was apparently greatly changed, greatly improv- 
ed. Well, he was delighted at the improvement 
and he would frankly let her see his pleasure 
and approval. There was no need for embarrass- 
ment. Pshaw! Embarrassment? He felt none. 

And yet as he stood at the door of the nurses’ 
tent he was disquieted to find himself nervously 
wondering what in thunder he should talk about. 
As it turned out there was no cause for nerv- 
ousness on this score. The little nurse and the 
doctor—Nurse Haley being on duty—kept the 
stream of talk rippling and sparkling in an un- 
broken flow. Whenever a pause did occur they 
began afresh with Cameron and his achieve- 
ments, of which they strove to make him talk. 
But they ever returned to their own work 
among the sick and wounded of the camps, and 
as often as-they touched this theme the pivot of 
their talk became Nurse Haley, till Cameron 
began to suspect design and became wrathful. 
They were talking at him and were taking a 
rise out of him. He would show them their 
error. He at once became brilliant. 

In the midst of his scintillation he abruptly 
paused and sat listening. Through the tent 
walls came the sound of singing, low-toned, rich, 
penetrating. He had no need to ask about that 
voice. In silence they look at him and at each 
other. 


“We're going home, no more to roam, 
No more to sin and sorrow, 

No more to wear the brow of care, 
We're going home to-morrow. 


“We're going home; we’re going home; 
We're going home to-morrow.” 


Softer and softer grew the music. At last 
the voice fell silent. Then Nurse Haley ap- 
peared, radiant, fresh, and sweet as a clover 
field with the morning dew upon it, but with a 
light as of another world upon her face. 

With the spell of her voice, of her eyes, of 
her radiant face upon him, Cameron’s scintilla- 
tion faded and snuffed out. He felt like a boy 
at his first party and enraged at himself for so 
feeling. How bright she was, how pure her 
face under the brown gold hair, how dainty 
the bloom upon her cheek, and that voice of 
hers, and the. firm lithe body with curving lines 
of budding womanhood, grace in every curve 
and movement! The Mandy of old faded from 
his mind. Have I seen you before? And where? 
And how long ago? And what’s happening to 
me? With these question he vexed his soul 
while he strove to keep track of the conversa- 
tion between the three. 

A call from the other tent summoned Nurse 
Haley. 

“Let me go instead,” cried the little nurse 
eagerly. But, light-footed as a deer,- Mandy 
was already gone. 

When the tent flap had fallen behind her 
Cameron pushed back his plate, leaned forward 
upon the table and, looking the little nurse full 
in the face, said: 

“Now, it’s no use carrying this on. What 
have you done to her?” And the little nurse 
laughed her brightest and most joyous laugh. 
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“What has she done to us, you mean.” 

“No. Come now, take pity on a fellow. I 
left her—well—you know what. And now— 
how has this been accomplished ?” 

“Soul, my boy,” said the doctor emphatically, 
“and the hairdresser and—” 

But Cameron ignored him. 

“Can you tell me?” he said to the nurse. 

“Well, as a nurse, is she quite impossible ?” 

“Oh, spare me,” pleaded Cameron. “I ac- 
knowledge my sin and my folly is before me. 
But tell me, how was this miracle wrought?” 

“What do you mean exactly? Specify.” 

“Oh, hang it! Well, beginning at the top, 
there’s her hair.” 

Her hair?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, her complexion—her grace of form— 
her style—her manner. Oh, confound it! Her 
hands—everything.” 

“Well,” said the little nurse with 
tion, “let’s begin at the top. Her hair? A hair- 
dresser explains that. Her complexion? A little 
treatment, massage, with some help from the 
doctor. Her hands? Again treatment and re- 
lease from brutalizing work. Her figure? Well, 
you know, that depends, though we don’t ac- 
knowledge it always, to a certain extent on— 
well—things—and how you put them on.” 

“Nurse,” said the doctor gravely, “you're all 
off. The transformation is from within and is 
explained, as I have said, by one word—soul. 
The soul has been set free, has been allowed to 
break through. That is all. Why, my dear 
fellow,” continued the doctor with rising en- 
thusiasm, “when that girl came to us we were 
in despair; and for three months she kept us 
there, pursuing us, hounding us with questions. 
Never saw anything like it. One telling was 
enough though. Her eyes were everywhere, her 
ears open to every hint, but it was her soul, like a 
bird imprisoned and beating for the open air. 
The explanation is, as I have said just now, 
soul—intense, flaming, unquenchable soul—and, 
I must say it, the dressmaker, the hairdresser, 
and the rest directed by our young friend here,” 
pointing to the little nurse. “Why, she had us 
all on the job. We all became devotees of the 
Haley Cult.” 

“No,” said the nurse, “it was herself.” 

“Isn't that what I have been telling you?” 
said the doctor impatiently. “Soul—soul—soul! 
A soul somehow on fire.” 

And with that Cameron had to be content. 

Yes, a soul it was, at one time dormant and 
enwrapped within its coarse integument. Now, 
touched into life by some divine fire, it had 
through its own subtle power transformed that 
coarse integument into its own pure gold. What 
was that fire? What divine touch had kindled 
it? And, more important still, was that fire 
still aglow, or, having done its work, had it for 
lack of food flickered and died out? With these 
questions Cameron vexed himself for many 
days nor found an answer. 


delibera- 





CHAPTER IX. 
**Corporal’’ Cameron 


Jack Green did not die. Every morning for a 
fortnight Constable Cameron felt it to be his 
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duty to make inquiry—the Sergeant, it may be 
added—performing the same duty with equal 
diligence in the afternoon, and every day the 
balance, which trembled evenly for some time 
between hope and fear, continued to dip more 
and more decidedly toward the former. 

“He’s going to live, I believe,” said Dr. Mar- 
tin one day. “And he owes it to the nurse.” 
The doctor’s devotion to and admiration for 
Nurse Haley began to appear to Cameron un- 
necessarily pronounced. “She simply would 
not let him go!” continued the doctor. “She 
nursed him, sang to him her old ‘Come all ye’ 
songs and Methodist hymns, she spun him barn- 
yard yarns and orchard idyls, and always ‘con- 
tinued in our next’ till the chap simply couldn’t 
croak for wanting to hear the next.” 

At times Cameron caught through the tent 
walls snatches of those songs and yarns and 
idyls, at times he caught momentary glimpses of 
the bright young girl who was pouring the vigor 
of her life into the lad fighting for his own, but 
these snatches and glimpses only exasperated 
him. There was no opportunity for any length- 
ened and undisturbed converse, for on the one 
hand the hospital service was exacting beyond 
the strength of doctor and nurses, and on the 
other there was serious trouble for Superintend- 
ent Strong and his men in the camps along the 
line, for a general strike had been declared in 
all the camps and no one knew at what minute 
it might flare up into a fierce riot. 

It was indeed exasperating .to Cameron. The 
relations between himself and Nurse Haley were 
unsatisfactory, entirely unsatisfactory. It was 
clearly his duty—indeed he owed it to her and 
to himself—to arrive at some understanding, to 
establish their relations upon a proper and rea- 
sonable basis. He was at very considerable pains 
to make it clear, not only to the Sergeant, but 
to the cheerful little nurse and to the doctor as 
well, that as her oldest friend in the country it 
was incumbent upon him to exercise a sort of 
kindly protectorate over Nurse Haley. In this 
it is to be feared he was only partially successful. 
The Sergeant was obviously and gloomily in- 
credulous of the purity of his motives, the little 
nurse arched her eyebrows and smiled in a most 
annoying manner, while the doctor pendulated 
between good-humored tolerance and mild sar- 
casm. It added not a little to Cameron’s mental 
disquiet that he was quite unable to understand 
himself; indeed, through these days he was en- 
gaged in conducting a bit of psychological re- 
search, with his own mind as laboratory and 
his mental phenomena as the materia for his 
investigation. It was a most difficult and delicate 
study and one demanding both leisure and calm 
—and Cameron had neither. The brief minutes 
he could snatch from Her Majesty’s service 
were necessarily given to his friends in the hos- 
pital and as to the philosophic calm necessary to 
research work, a glimpse through the door of 
Nurse Haley’s golden head bending over a sick 
man’s cot, a snatch of song in the deep mellow 
tones of her voice, a touch of her strong firm 
hand, a quiet steady look from her deep, deep 
eyes, any one of these was sufficient to scatter 
all his philosophic determinings to the winds and 
leave his soul a chaos of confused emotions. 
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Small wonder, then, that twenty times a day 
he cursed the luck that had transferred him from 
the comparatively peaceful environment of the 
Police Post at Fort Macleod to. the maddening 
whirl of conflicting desires and duties attendant 
upon the Service in the railroad construction 
camps. A letter from his friend Inspector Dick- 
son accentuated the contrast. 

“Great doings, my boy,” wrote the Inspector, 
evidently under the spell of overmastering ex- 
citement. “We have Little Thunder again in 
the toils, this time to stay, and we owe this cap- 
ture to your friend Raven. A week ago Mr. 
Raven coolly walked into the Fort and asked 
for the Superintendent. I was down at stables 
at the time. As he was coming out I ran into 
him and immediately shouted ‘Hands up!’ 

“*Ah, Mr. Inspector,’ said my gentleman, as 
cool as ice, ‘delighted to see you again.’ 

“*Stand where you are!’ I said, and knowing 
my man and determined to take no chances, I 
ordered two constables to arrest him. At this 
the Superintendent appeared. 

“*Ah, Inspector,’ he said, ‘there is evidently 
some mistake here.’ 

“*There is no mistake, Superintendent,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I know this man. He is wanted on a 
serious charged.’ 

“*Kindly step this way, Mr. Raven,’ said the 
Superintendent, ‘and you, Inspector. I have 
something of importance to say to you.’ 

“And, by Jove, it was important. Little Thun- 
der had broken his pledge to Raven to quit the 
rebellion business and had perfected a plan for 
a simultaneous rising of Blackfeet, Bloods, Pieg- 
ans, and Sarcees next month. Raven had stum- 
bled upon this and had deliberately put himself 
in the power of the Police to bring this infor- 
mation. ‘I am not quite prepared,’ he said, ‘to 
hand over this country to a lot of bally half- 
breeds and bloody savages.’ Together the Su- 
perintendent and he had perfected a plan for the 
capture of the heads of the conspiracy. 

““As to that little matter of which you were 
thinking, Inspector Dickson,’ said my Chief, ‘T 
think if you remember, we have no definite 
charge laid against Mr. Raven, who has given 
us, by the way, very valuable information upon 
which we must immediately act. We are also 
to have Mr. Raven’s assistance.’ ? 

“Well, we had a glorious hunt, and by Jove, 
that man Raven is a wonder. He ‘brought us 
right to the bunch, walked in on them, cool and 
quiet, pulled two guns and held them till we all 
got in place. There will be no rebellion among 
these tribes this year, I am confident.” 

And though it does not appear in the records, 
it is none the less true that to the influence of 
Missionary Macdougall among the Stonies and 
to the vigilance of the Northwest Mounted Police 
was it due that during the Rebellion of ’85 Can- 
ada was spared the unspeakable horrors of an 
Indian war. 

It was this letter that deepened the shadow 
upon Cameron’s face and sharpened the edge 
on his voice as he looked in upon his hospital 
friends one bright winter morning. 

“You are quite unbearable!” said the little 
nurse after she had listened to his grumbling for 
a few minutes. “And you are spoiling us all.” 
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“Spoiling you all?” 

“Yes, especially me, and—Nurse Haley.” 

“Nurse ’ Haley ?” 

“Yes. You are disturbing her peace of mind.” 

“Disturbing her? Me?” 

A certain satisfaction crept into Cameron’s 
voice. Nothing is so calculated to restore the 
poise of the male mind as a consciousness of 
power to disturb the equilibrium of one of the 
imperious sex. 

“And you must not do it!” continued the little 
nurse. “She has far too much to bear now.” 

“And haven’t I been just telling you that?” 
said Cameron savagely. “She never gets off. 
Night and day she is on the job. I tell you, I 
won’t—it should not be allowed.” Cameron 
was conscious of a fine glow of fraternal interest 
in this young girl. “For instance, a day like 
this! Look at these white mountains and that 
glorious sky, and this wonderful air, and not a 
breath of wind! What a day for a walk! It 
would do her—it would do you all a world of 
good.” 

“Wait!” cried the little nurse, who had been 
on duty all night. “I'll tell her what you say.” 

Apparently it took some telling, for it was a 
full precious quarter of an hour before they ap- 
peared again. 

“There, now, you see the effect of your au- 
thority. She would not budge for me, but— 
well—there she is! Look at her!” 

There was no need for this injunction. Cam- 
eron’s eves were already fastened upon her. And 
she was worth any man’s while to look at in her 
tramping costume of toque and blanket coat. 
Tall, she looked, besides the little nurse, lithe 
and strong, her close-fitting Hudson Bay blanket 
coat revealing the swelling lines of her budding 
womanhood. The dainty white toque perched 
upon the masses of gold-brown hair accentuated 
the girlish freshness of her face. At the nurse’s 
words she turned her eyes upon Cameron and 
upon her face, pale with long night watches, a 
faint red appeared. But her eyes were quiet 
and steady and kind; too quiet and too kind for 
Cameron, who was looking for other signals. 
There was no sign of disturbances in that face. 

“Come on!” he said impatiently. “We have 
only one hour.” 

“Oh, what a glorious day!” cried Nurse Haley, 
drawing a deep breath and striding out like a 
man to keep pace with Cameron. “And how 
good of you to spare me the time!” 

“I have been trying to get you alone for the 
last two weeks,” said Cameron. 

“Two weeks?” 

“Yes, for a month! I wanted to talk to you.” 

“To talk with me? About what?” 

“About—well—about everything—about your- 
self.” 

I don’t. understand You have 
changed so tremendously.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, 
have noticed that! Have I changed much?” 

“Much? I should say so! I find myself 
wondering if you are the Mandy I used to 
know at all.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad! 
see, I needed to change so much.” 
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“But hw has it happened?” exclaimed Cam- 
eron. “It is a miracle to me.” 

“How a miracle?” 

For a few moments they walked on in silence, 
the tote road leading them into the forest. After 
a time the nurse said softly: 

“It was you who began it.” 

as | “ad 

“Yes, you—and then the nurse. Oh, I can 
never repay her! The day that you left—that 
was a dreadful day. The world was all black. 
I could not have lived, I think, many days like 
that. I had to go into town and I couldn't help 
going to her. Oh, how good she was to me 
that day! how good! She understood, she un- 
derstood at once. She made me come for a 
week to her, and then for altogether. That was 
the beginning; then I began to see how foolish 
I had been.” 

“Foolish ?” 

“Yes, wildly foolish! I was like a mad thing, 
but I did not know then, and I could not help it.” 

“Help what?” 

“Oh, everything! 
—she showed me—” 

“Showed you?” 

“Showed me how to take care of myself— 
to take care of my body—of my dress—of my 
hair. Oh, I remember well,” she said with a 
bright little laugh, “I remember that hair-dresser. 
Then the doctor came and gave me books and 
made me read and study—and then I began to 
see. Oh, it was like a fire—a burning fire within 
me. And the doctor was good to me, so very 
patient, till I began to love my profession; to 
love it at first for myself, and then for others. 
How good they all were to me those days!— 
the nurses in the hospital, the doctors, the stu- 
dents—everyone seemed to be kind; but above 
them all my own nurse here and my own doc- 
tor. 

In hurried eager speech she poured forth her 
heart as if anxious to finish her tale—her voice, 
her eyes, her face all eloquent of the intense 
emotion that filled her soul. 

“It is wonderful!” said Cameron. 

“Yes,” she replied, “wonderful indeed! And 
I wanted to see you and have you see me,” she 
continued, still hurrying her speech, “for I could 
not bear that you should remember me as I 
was those dreadful days; and I am so glad that 
you—you—are pleased!” The appeal in her 
voice and in her eyes roused in Cameron an 
overwhelming tide of passion. 

“Pleased!” he cried. “Pleased! 
ens, Mandy! You are wonderful! 
know that?” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully, “but,” she drew 
a long breath, “I like to hear you say it. That 
is all I want. You see I owe it all to you.” The 
face she turned to him so innocently happy 
might have been a child’s. 

“Mandy,” cried Cameron, stopping short in 
his walk, “you—I—!” That frank childlike look 
in her eyes checked his hot words. But there 
was no need for words; his eyes spoke for his 
faltering lips. A look of fear leaped to her eyes, 
a flow of red blood to her cheeks; then she 
stood, white, trembling and silent. 
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“I am tired, I think,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “we will go back.” 

“Yes, you are tired,” said Cameron angrily. 
“You are tired to death. Mandy, you need some 
one to take care of you. I wish you would let 
me.” They were now walking back toward the 
town. 

“They are all good to me; they are all kind 
to me.” Her voice was quiet and steady. She 
had gained control of herself again. “Why, even 
John the Chinaman,” she added with a laugh, 
“spoils me. Oh, no harm can come to me— 
I have no fear!” 

“But,” said Cameron, “I—I want to take care 
of you, Mandy, I want the right to take care of 
you, always.” 

“T know, I know,” she said kindly. “You are 
so good; you were always so good; but I need 
no one.” 

Cameron glanced at the lithe, strong, upright 
figure striding along beside him with easy grace; 
and the truth came to him in swift and painful 
revelation. 

“You are right,” he said as if to himself. “You 
need no one, and you don’t need me.” 

‘But,” she cried eagerly, “it was good of you 
all the same.” 

“Good!” he said impatiently, “Good! Non- 
sense! I tell you, Mandy, I want you, I want 
you. Do you understand? I want to marry 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she cried, stopping short, 
her voice disturbed, but kindly, gentle and strong. 
“Don’t say that,” she repeated, “for, of course, 
that is impossible.” 

“Impossible?” he exclaimed angrily. 

“Yes,” she said, her voice still quiet and 
steady, “quite impossible. But I love you for 
saying it, oh—,” she suddenly caught her breath. 
“Oh, I love you for saying it.” Then pointing 
up the road she cried: “Look! Someone for 
you, I am sure.” A horseman was galloping 
swiftly towards them. 

“Oh hang it all!” said Cameron. 
deuce does he want now?” 

“We must talk this out again, Mandy,’ 
said. 

“No, no!” she cried, “never again. Please 
don’t, ever again, I could not bear it. But I 
shall always remember, and—I am so glad.” As 
she spoke, her hands, with her old motion, went 
to her heart. 

“Oh the deuce take it!” said Cameron as the 
Sergeant flung his horse back on his heels at 
their side. “What does he want?” 

“Constable Cameron,” said the Sergeant in a 
voice of sharp command, “there’s a row on. Con- 
stable Scott has been very badly handled in try- 
ing to make an arrest. You are to report at 
once for duty.” 

“All right, Sir,” said Cameron, “I shall return 
immediately. 

The Sergeant wheeled and was gone. 

“You must go!” cried Mandy, quick fear 
springing into her eyes. 

“Yes,” said Cameron, “at once. 
take you home.” 

“No, never mind me!” she cried. “Go! 
I can take care of myself. I shall follow.” 
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voice rang out strong and clear; she was her- 
self once more. 

“You are the right sort, Mandy,” cried Cam- 
eron, taking her hand, “Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” she replied, her face suddenly 
pale and her lips beginning to quiver. “I shall 
always remember—I—shall—always be glad for 
—what you said to-day.” 

Cameron stood looking at her for a moment 
somewhat uncertainly, then: 

“Good-bye!” he said abruptly, and, turning, 
went at the double towards his quarters. 

The strikers had indeed broken loose, sup- 
ported by the ruffianly horde of camp followers 
who were egging them on to violence and de- 
struction of property. At present they were wild 
with triumph over the fact that they had rescued 
one of their leaders, big Joe Coyle, from Con- 
stable Scott. It was an exceedingly dangerous 
situation, for the riot might easily spread from 
camp to camp. Bruised and bloody, Constable 
Scott reported to Superintendent trong lying 
upon his sick bed. 

“Sergeant,” said the Superintendent, “take 
Constables Cameron and Scott, arrest that man 
at once and bring him here!” 

In the village they found between eight hun- 
dred and a thousand men, many of them crazed 
with bad whiskey, some armed with knives and 
some with guns, and all readv for blood. Big 
Joe Coyle they found in the saloon. Pushing his 
way through, the Sergeant seized his man by 
the collar. 

“Come along, I want you!” he said, dragging 
him to the open door. 

“Shut that there door, Hep!” drawled a man 
with a goatee and a moustache dyed glossy 
black. 

“All right, Bill!” shouted the man called Hep, 
springing to the door; but before he could make 
it Cameron had him by the collar. 

“Hold on, Hep!” he said, “not so fast.” 

For answer Hep struck hard at him, and the 
crowd of men threw themselves at Cameron 
and between him and the door. Constable Scott, 
who also had his hand upon the prisoner, drew 
his revolver and looked towards the Sergeant 
who was struggling in the grasp of three or four 
ruffians. 

“No!” shouted the Sergeant above the up- 
roar. “Don’t shoot—we have no orders! Let 
him go!” 

“Go on!” he said savagely, giving his prisoner 
a final shake. “We will come back for you.” 

There was a loud chorus of derisive cheers. 
The crowd opened and allowed the Sergeant and 
constables to pass out. Taking his place at the 
saloon door with Constable Scott, the Sergenat 
sent Cameron to report and ask for further 
orders. 

“Ask if we have orders to shoot,” said the 
Sergeant. 

Cameron found the Superintendent hardly able 
to lift his head and made his report. 

“The saloon is filled with men who oppose the 
arrest, Sir. What are your orders?” 

“My orders are, Bring that man here, and at 
once !” 

“Have we instructions to shoot?” 

“Shoot!” cried the Superintendent, lifting him- 
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self on his elbow. “Bring that man if you have 
to shoot every man in the saloon!” 

“Very well, Sir, we will bring him,” 
eron, departing on a run. 

At the door of the saloon he found the Ser- 
geant and Constable white hot under the jeers 
and taunts of the half drunken gang gathered 

about them. 

“What are the orders, Constable Cameron?” 
inquired the Sergeant in a loud voice. 

“The orders are, Shoot every man in the sa- 
loon if necessary ! ” shouted Cameron. 

“Revolvers!” commanded the Sergeant. 
stable Cameron, hold the door; 
follow me!” 
At the door stood the man named Hep, evi- 
dently keeping guard. 
“Want in?” he said with a grin. 
For answer, Cameron gripped his collar, with 
one fierce jerk lifted him clear out of the door 
to the platform, and then, putting his body into 
it, heaved him with a mighty swing far into the 
crowd below, bringing two or three men to the 
ground with the impact of his body. 
“Come here, man!” cried Cameron again, seiz- 
ing a second man who stood near the door and 
flinging him clear off the platform after the 
unlucky Hep. 
Speedily the crowd about the door gave back, 
and before they were aware the goog) and 
Constable Scott appeared with big Joe Coyle 
between them. 
“Take him!” said the Sergeant to Cameron. 
Cameron seized him by the collar. 
_ “Come here!” he said, and, clearing the plat- 
form in a spring, he brought his prisoner in a 
heap with him. “Get up!” he roared at him, 
jerking him to his feet as if he had been a child. 

“Let him go!” shouted the man with the 
goatee, named Bill, rushing up. 

“Take that, then.” said Cameron, giving him 
a swift half-arm jab on the jaw, “and I’ll come 
back for you again,” he pat ‘as the man fell 
back into the arms of his friends. 

“Forward!” said the Sergeant, falling in with 
Constable Scott behind Cameron and facing the 
crowd with drawn revolvers. The swift fierce- 
ness of the attack seemed to paralyze the senses 
of the crowd. 

“Come on, yelled the goatee man, 
bloody and savage with Cameron’s blow. “Don’t 
let the blank blank blank rattle you like a lot of 
blank blank chickens. Come on!” 

At once rose a roar from eight hundred 
throats like nothing human in its sound, and 
the crowd began to press close upon the Police. 
3ut the revolvers had an ugly appearance to 
those in front looking into their little black 
throats. 

“Aw, come on!” yelled a man half drunk, 
running with a lurch upon the Sergeant. 

“Crack!” went the Sergeant’s revolver, 
the man dropped with a bullet 
shoulder. 

“Next 
kill!” 

The crowd gave back and gathered round 
the wounded man. A stream lay in the path 
of the Police, crossed by a little bridge. 
“Hurry!” said the Sergeant, “let’s make the 
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bridge before they come again.” But before 
they could make the bridge the crowd had re- 
covered from their momentary panic and, with 
wild oaths and yells and brandishing knives 
and guns, came on with a rush, led by goatee 
Bill. 

Already the prisoner was half way across the 
bridge, the Sergeant and the constable guarding 
the entrance, when above the din was heard a 
roar as of some animal enraged. Looking be- 
yond the Police the crowd beheld a fearsome 
sight. It was the Superintendent himself, hat- 
less, and with uniform in disarray, a sword in 
one hand, a revolver in the other. Across the 
bridge he came like a tornado and, standing 
at the entrance, roared: 

“Listen to me, you dogs! The first man: who 
sets foot on this bridge I shall shoot dead, so 
help me God!” 

His towering 
and his 
lessness 


form, his ferocious appearance 
well-known reputation for utter fear- 
made the crowd pause and, before 
they could make up their minds to attack that 
resolute little company headed by their dread 
commander, the prisoner was safe over the 
bridge and weli up the hill toward the guard 
room. Half way up the hill the Superintendent 
met Cameron returning from the disposition of 
his prisoner. 


“There’s another man down there, Sir, needs 


looking after,” he said. 

“Better let them cool off, Cameron,” said 
the Superintendent. 

“I promised I’d go for him, Sir,” said Cam- 


eron, his face all ablaze for battle. 

“Then go for him,” said the Superintendent. 
“Let a couple of you go along—but I am done 
—just now.” 

“We will see you up the hill, Sir,” 
Sergeant. 

“Come on, Scott!” said Cameron, setting off 
for the village once more. 

The crowd had returned from the bridge and 
the leaders had already sought their favorite 
resort, the saloon. Straight to the door marched 
Cameron, followed by Scott. Close to the coun- 
ter stood goatee Bill, loudly orating, and vio- 
lently urging the breaking | in of the guard room 
and the release of the prisoner. 

“In my country,” he yelled, “we’d have that 
feller out in about six minutes in spite of all the 
blank blank Police in this blank country. They 
ain’t no good. They’re scairt to death.” 

At this point Cameron walked in upon him 
and laid a compelling grip upon his collar. In- 
stantly Bill reached for his gun, but Cameron, 
swiftly shifting his grip to his arm, wrenched 
him sharply about and struck him one blow on 
the ear. As if held by a hinge, the head fell 
over on one side and the man slithered to the 
floor. 

“Out of the way!” shouted Cameron, drag- 
ging his man with him, but just as he reached 
the door a heavy glass came singing through 
the air and caught him on the head. For a mo- 
ment he staggered, caught hold of the lintel and 
held himself steady. 

“Here, Scott,” he cried, 
him.” 

With revolver drawn Constable Scott sprang 
to his side. 
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“Come out!” he said to the goatee man, slip- 
ping the handcuffs over his wrists, while Cam- 
eron, still clinging to the lintel, was fighting 
back the faintness that was overpowering him. 
Seeing his plight, Hep sprang toward him, eager 
for revenge, but Cameron covering him with his 
gun held him in check and, with a supreme ef- 
fort getting command of himself, again stepped 
towards Hep. 

“Now, then,” he said between his clenched 
teeth, “will you come?” So terrible were his 
voice and look that Hep’s courage wilted. 

“T’ll come, Colonel, I'll come,” he said quickly. 
“Come then,” said Cameron, reaching for him 
and bringing him forward with a savage jerk. 

In ‘three minutes from the time the attack 
was made both men, thoroughly subdued and 
handcuffed, were marched off in charge of the 
constables. 

“Hurry, Scott,” said Cameron in a low voice 
to his comrade. “I am nearly in.” 

With all possible speed they hustled their 
prisoners along over the bridge and up the hill. 
At the hospital door, as they passed, Dr. Martin 
appeared. 

“Hello, Cameron!” he cried. “Got him, eh?” 
Great Cesar, man, what’s up?” he added as 
Cameron, turning his head, revealed a face and 
neck bathed in blood. “You are white 
ghost.” 

“Get me a drink, old chap. I am nearly in,’ 
said Cameron in a faint voice. 
“Come into my tent here,” said the doctor. 
“Got to see these prisoners safe first,” said 

Cameron swaying on his feet. 

“Come in, you idiot!” cried the doctor. 

“Go in, Cameron,” said Constable Scott. “I'll 
take care of ‘em all right,” he added, drawing 
his gun. 

“No,” 


goatee 
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said Cameron, still with his hand on 
3ill’s collar. “I'll see them safe first,” 
saying which he swayed drunkenly about and, 
but for Bill’s support, would have fallen. 

“Go on!” said Bill good-naturedly. 
mind me. I’m good now.” 

“Come!” said the doctor, supporting him into 
the tent. 

“Forward!” commanded Constable Scott, and 
marched his prisoners before him up the hill. 

The wound on Cameron’s head was a ghastly 
affair, full six inches long, and went to the 
bone. 

“Rather ugly,” said the doctor, feeling round 
the wound. “Nurse!” he called. “Nurse!” The 
little nurse came running in. “Some water and 
a sponge!” 

There was a cry behind her—low, long, piti- 
ful. 

“Oh, what is this?” With a swift movement 
Nurse Haley was beside the doctor’s bed. Cam- 
eron, who had been lying with his eyes closed 
and was ghastly white from loss of blood, opened 
his eyes and smiled up into the face above him. 

“TI feel fine—now,” he said and closed his 
eyes again. 

“Let me do that,” said Nurse Haley with a 
kind of jealous fierceness, taking the sponge and 
basin from the little nurse. 

Examination revealed nothing more serious, 
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however, than a deep scalp wound and a slight 
concussion. 

“He will be fit enough in a couple of days,” 
said the doctor when the wound was dressed. 

Then, pale and haggard as if with long watch- 
ing, Nurse Haley went to her room there to 
fight out her lonely fight while Cameron slept. 

The day passed in quiet, the little nurse on 
guard, and the doctor looking in every half hour 
upon his patient. As evening fell Cameron woke 
and demanded Nurse Haley. The doctor felt his 
pulse. 

“Send her in!” he said and left the tent. 

The rays of the sun setting far down the 
Pass shone through the walls and filled the tent 
with a soft radiance. Into this radiance she 
came, her face pale as of one who has come 
through conflict, and serene as of one who has 
conquered, pale and strong and alight, not with 
the radiance of the setting sun, but with light of 
a soul that has made the ancient sacrifice of self- 
effacing love. 

“You want me?” she said, her voice low and 
sweet, but for all her brave serenity tremulous. 

“Yes,” said Cameron, holding out his arms, 
“T want you, I want you, Mandy.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, while her hands fluttered 
to her heart, “don’t ask me to go through it 
again. I am so weak.” She stood like a fright- 
ened bird poised for flight. 

“Come,” he said, “I want you.” 

“You want me? You said you wanted to 
take care of me,” she breathed. 

“T was a fool, Mandy; a conceited fool! 
I know what I want—I want—just you. 
Again he lifted his arms. 

“Oh, it cannot be,” she breathed as if to her- 
self. “Are you sure—sure? I could not bear 
it if you were not sure.” 

“Come, dear love,” he cried, “with all my 
heart and soul and body I want you—I want 
only you.” 

For a single moment longer she stood, her 
soul searching his through her wonderful eyes. 
Then with a little sigh she sank into his arms. 

“Oh, my darling,’ she whispered, wreathing 
her strong young arm around his neck and lay- 
ing her cheek close to his, “my darling, I thought 
I had given you up, but how could I have done 
it?” 

At the hopsital door the doctor was on guard. 
A massive figure loomed in the doorway. 

“Hello, Superintendent Strong, what on earth 
are you doing out of bed?” 

“Where is he?” said the 
abruptly. 

“Who?” 

“Corporal Cameron.” 

“Corporal Cameron? Constable Cameron is—” 

“Corporal Cameron, I said. I have just had 
Constable Scott’s report and felt I must see him 
at once.” 

“Come in, Superintendent! Sit down! I shall 
inquire if he is resting. Nurse! Nurse! In- 
quire if Corporal Cameron can be seen.” 

The little nurse tip-toed into the doctor’s 
tent lifted the curtain, took one glance and drew 
swiftly back. This is what her eyes looked upon. 
A girl’s form kneeling by the bed, golden hair 
mingling with black upon the pillow, two strong 


? 


Now 
Come.” 


Superintendent 
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arms holding her close and hers wreathed in an- 
swering embrace. 

“Mr. Cameron I am 
“cannot be seen. He 
gaged.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor. 

“Well,” said the Superintendent, “just tell Cor- 
poral Cameron for me that I am particularly well 
pleased with his bearing to-day, and that | hope 
he will very soon be fit for duty.” 

“Certainly, Superintendent. Now let me help 
you up the hill.” 





afraid,’ she reported, 
is—I think—he is—en- 

































































“Never mind, here’s the Sergeant. Good 
evening! Very fine thing! Very fine thing in- 
deed! I see rapid promotion in his profession 








for that young man.” 

“Inspector, eh?” said the doctor. 

“Yes Sir, I should without hesitation recom- 
mend him and should be only too pleased to 
have him as Inspector in my command. 

It was not, however, as Inspector that Cor- 
poral Cameron served under the gallant Super- 
intendent, but in another equally honorable ca- 
pacity did they ride away together one bright 
April morning a few weeks later, on duty for 
their Queen and country. But that is another 
story. 

“That message ought to be delivered, nurse,” 
said the doctor thoughtfully. 

“But not at once,” replied the nurse. 

“It is important,’ urged the doctor. 

“Yes, but—there are other things.” 

“Ah! Other things?” 

“Yes, equally—pressing,” said the nurse with 
an undeniably joyous laugh. The doctor looked 
at her a moment. 

“Ah, nurse,” he said in a shocked tone, “how 
often have I deprecated your tendency to—” 

“IT don’t care one bit!” laughed the nurse 
saucily. 

“The message ought to be delivered,” insisted 
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(The End) 


Fancy 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


OD dropped a rose in the west at eve, 
Ere the quiet night was born; 


And ever a rose doth bloom at dawn, 
Its petals fall with the night; 

And the stars like bright dewdrops on their tips, 

Gleam when the day takes flight! 





the doctor firmly 


as he moved toward the tent 


door. 

“Well, deliver it then. But wait!” The little 
nurse ran in before him and called “Nu-u-u-r-s-e 
Ha-l-ey !” 

“All right!” 
“Come in!” 

“Go on then,” said the little nurse to the doc- 
tor, “you wanted to.” 

“A message from the Superintendent,” said 
the doctor, lifting the curtain and passing in 

“Don’t move, Mandy,” said Cameron. “Never 
mind him.” 

“No, don’t, I beg,” said the doctor, ignoring 
what he saw. “A message, an urgent message 
for—Corporal Cameron!” 

“Corporal Cameron?” echoed Nurse Haley. 

“He distinctly said and repeated it—Corporal 
Cameron. And the Corporal is to report for 
duty as speedily as possible.” 

“He can’t go,” said Mandy, standing up very 
straight with a light in her eyes that the doctor 
had not seen since that tragic night nearly two 
years before. 

“Can't, eh?” said the doctor. “But the Su- 
perintendent says Corporal Cameron is—” 

“Corporal Cameron can’t go!” 

“You—” 

“Yes, I forbid it.” 

“The Corporal is—?’ 

“Yes,” she said proudly, “the 
mine.” 

“Then,” said the doctor emphatically, “of all 
the lucky chaps it has been my fortune to meet, 
by the gods the luckiest of them is this same 
Corporal Cameron!” 

And Cameron, drawing down to him again 
the girl standing so straight and proud beside 
him, looked-up at his friend and said: 

“Yes, old chap, the luckiest man in all the 
world is that same Corporal Cameron.” 


called Cameron from the inside. 


’ 


Corporal is 


To-morrow a rose shall bloom in the east 
With birth of dewy morn. 










For the Reader of New Fiction 


(Continued from page 604) 


A plot is arranged by which Sally shall 
lure the spy into a trap which will event- 
ually lead him to his doom. 

Remarkable man that he is, Radcliffe 
discovers Sally’s intentions and humors 
her. The man loathes the dishonesty con- 
nected with his position, yet he has work 
to do for his country, 

On the other hand, Sally realizes her 
despicable position, but she is a true 
daughter of the South. 

Meantime, Sally and Frank have fallen 
desparately in love and in a wild moment 
confess it to each other. 

The work of the Union spy and of the 
Southern spy goes on, both the Southern 
woman and the Northern man do their 
duty, despite the grave danger for both of 
them, until at last Frank wins out, even 
though he is almost mortally wounded, and 
Sally has to nurse him back to life. 


Bobbie, General Manager* 


At a time when nearly all authors seem 
to be bringing out problem stories, this 
book comes as a relief to those who like 
a good, wholesome story. 

Bobbie is not a boy, as the name indi- 
cates, but is a remarkable young girl, who 
gives her history to us from the time 
when she is just beginning to bud forth 
into womanhood, and realizes that she is 
not so blooming and flourishing as most 
girls of her age. 

At five, Bobbie’s mother dies, leaving 
her to act as mother to three children 
younger than herself—twin boys and a 
younger sister. 

At first she has her father, as well as 
two elder brothers, but almost at the be- 
ginning of our story the father dies and 
Bobbie must go alone. 

Bobbie’s experiences in a fashionable 
boarding school, where every one shuns 
the forlorn, poorly-dressed girl, are pa- 
thetic even while they are amusing. 

To every one Bobbie is a matter of 
course. Few realize that under that un- 
attractive exterior lies a heart of pure 
gold, a heart capable of wonderful love and 


*Boppik, GENERAL MANAGER. By Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


of courage far above the ordinary. Bobbie 
is a character worth while; neglected 
though she may be, she never puts herself 
in any one’s way, but does all that she can 
to help others. 

She is not enthusiastically good, for she 
hates many people and makes no effort to 
disguise her contempt for women who 
live only for dress and money. 

Ample opportunity for judging such 
people is given her in her younger sister, 
a spoiled beauty, and in her sister-in-law, 
whose whole aim is to marry all her hus- 
band’s relations to people of note and 
thereby earn social prestige for herself. 

Someone is bound to find the good in 
Bobbie, and at last she comes into her 
own. 


The Daughter of Brahma* 

The hero of this novel is David Hurst, 
born of English parents, who live in 
India. 

Just before David's birth his father is 
brutally murdered, and the mother en- 
deavors to put her feelings aside that the 
child may not suffer. 

3ut Jean Hurst is doomed to a terrible 
disappointment—more terrible to her than 
to most women, since she glories in 
strength and power and abhors all weak 
men. She is a Spartan, not to be physi- 
cally perfect is to her a crime. David 
Hurst is born a cripple, and to all appear- 
ances he will never be a power in the 
world, for he is only of very ordinary 
mentality. 

Mrs. Hurst hates her son, hates his 
weakness, and she does not seek to hide 
it from the son. 

At twelve, David is sent to England to 
be educated, but he returns little better in 
his mother’s eyes after ten years. He 
hates himself, hates his deformity, and 
determines to do something worth while. 

There is a Brahmin priestess who is 
being kept in solitude and worshipped by 
the Brahmins, and David makes up his 
mind to rescue her at all hazards. His 
plan succeeds, and he carries the young 


*THE “DAUGHTER or BraHMa. By I. A. R. 


Wylie. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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girl to England, where he makes her 
wife. 

People have by this time begun to real- 
ize the true worth of this courageous 
Englishman, and he is asked to run for 
Parliament. 

Everything is against Hurst, particu- 
larly his possession of an outcast Brahmin 
for a wife. In his trouble comes Diana, 
the friend of his childhood, who knows 
him as he is and desires to help him. 

Finally David is elected, but his wife is 
lured home to die, and David reaches her 
only to find it too late to save her. 


his 


The Chequer-Board* 


We do not know if this is the first pub- 
lished work of the daughter of the Earl 
of Roseberry, but if it is it gives abundant 
promise for the future. 

Lady Sybil Grant is endowed with a rich 
and fertile imagination and the power of 
expression, as shown in this volume of 
nine stories. Her style is facile and 
natural, and while some of her characters 
are not convincing, this is the exception 
rather than the rule, though her talent lies 
more in incident than in characterization. 

The stories bring into play all the great 
emotions of life—love, hatred, fear, cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, etc. While at times 
they are infinitely amusing, as, for instance, 
“Mr. Budge and the Hoopoo” and “Jobiska 
and the Wagon,” “La Cigale,” one of the 
best and most realistic of the stories, ap- 
proaches tragedy, which is happily avert- 
ed by a delightfully unexpected event. 

By a singular coincidence, “The Three- 
Cornered Secret” has the same theme as 
The Rosary, though written, as Lady 
Sybil tells in a footnote, several years ago. 


A Slice of Lifet 


Here is a graphic presentation of slum 
life in a London suburb. When the story 
is tensest, the reader’s mind is rested by 
description. The author frequently tem- 
pers his pathos with humor. 

The story concerns mostly Kathy, who 
lived with her honest uncle, old Mr. 
Dunno, at No. g Roper’s Row. Her 


*THE CHEQUER- Bo ARD, By Sybil Grant. George 
H. Doran Company. 

7A Siice oF LIFE. 
Dutton & Co. 


By Robert Halifax. E. P. 
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mother, an angel-woman, had been seduced 
by a “rascal with beckonin’ eyes.” Upon 
her death-bed she secured this promise 
from Dunno: “As sure as I shall meet 


you again, I'll look after her (Kathy) 
through thick and thin.” And he did, 


though it cost him much—for Kathy had 
inherited certain characteristics from her 
parents. Dunno, however, prayed that 
the “mother part” of her would come out 
strongest. And it did. 

It happened in this way: A young cur- 
ate lost his heart to Kathy. At first she 
cast him off because she suspected that he 
looked down at her and pitied her. But 
he persevered finally and won her. 

So much for romance. The accessories 
to the plot are no less entertaining. The 
characters of Roper’s Row are touchingly 
drawn; Casswade, the landlord, is almost 
as funny as Falstaff, and his treatment of 
his “agent,” Josh, is as droll as it is piti- 
ful. Throughout the reader is impressed 
by the skilful choice of details that makes 
the author’s work so vivid. 


The Flirt* 


Every one has, at some time or other, 
come into indirect, if not direct, contact 
with the type of woman called “flirt.” 

Here is a vivid picture of the type set 
forth in an individual—an unusually at- 
tractive and fascinating young woman. 

Cora Madison is in love with all men. 
They make an especial appeal to her. 
Every man that she meets represents to 
her an ideal and several intimate conver- 
sations with each serve to make her think 
she has fallen in love. 

Already people in her home town speak 
of Cora as “that Madison girl who turns 
all the men’s heads.” 

First she is engaged to Ray Villas. 
She jilts him to become the fiancee of an- 
other man, until at last she falls into the 
hands of a man who is a criminal and who 
almost persuades her to fall down to his 
level. 

Despite her really despicable conduct 
towards men who have at one time or an- 
other been her friends, Cora is not bad 
at heart. It is her temperament that is 
to blame. 


*THE Fier. 
day, Page & Co. 


By Booth Tarkington. Double- 
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In direct contrast to her is her sister 
Laura, beautiful but not alluring. She 
has fallen in love with one of the men 
whom her sister has jilted, and though at 
first it appears unfortunate, the man later 
finds out her true womanliness and good- 
ness. 

Perhaps the most interesting character 
in the book is Hedrick, a younger brother, 
a bright fellow, just at the age when any- 
thing verging on sentimentality is disgust- 
ing. He has a peculiar antipathy towards 
his sister Cora, and for a time makes 
things extremely unpleasant for her by his 
spying and imitation of her. 

Though one cannot but censure the 
“flirt,” one cannot fail to pity her, for, 
after all, though she often appears to be 
the most happy of all women because of 
the attentions paid her by the opposite sex, 
she rarely, if ever, attains that highest 
of all things on earth—the unselfish love 
of a good, honest man, and a similar feel- 
ing for him. 


The Port of Dreams* 


Miriam Alexander has written a second 
novel of Ireland in the days of the Jaco- 
bins. Her hero is a curious psychological 
study in that, after a brilliant military 
career of many years, he faces the realiza- 
tion of inherent, inherited cowardice. 

The remarkable exploits of the adhe- 
rents of King James and of the party 
who espoused the cajse of bonnie Prince 
Charlie, are vividly told, with an inter- 
weaving of romance that colors brightly 
the facts of history and lends luster to the 
deeds of daring politically inspired. 

This author is wholly Irish in tempera- 
ment, and her books show it in every 
page. She understands Irish character, 
revels in Irish pride, and contributes a 
glowing account of the virilities of her 
countrymen in an earlier day when Prot- 
estant Irish fought for the right and died 
fighting. 

Cleekt 


Cleek, the man of the forty faces, is a 
mystery worth pursuing. The adventures 
of Cleek, beginning with one of his big 
affairs as a thief, and continuing with a 


*Tue Port or Dreams. By Miriam Alex- 
ander. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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series of still bigger affairs in which the 
former thief plays the part of an expert 
detective, are more than entertaining, 
more than interesting; they are all-ab- 
sorbing and they are unique—greater by 
far than the adventures of an average 
Oppenheim hero, and presented with a 
restraint and a touch of finer feeling that 
proclaims them the work of a master. 

Each story introduces a new phase of 
the Cleek genius, and each adventure is 
a story complete in itself. But the person- 
ality of the mysterious hero himself is 
even more wonderful, as it is revealed 
through event and episode and situation, 
even to the romance that is so adroitly 
evolved. 

You must know Cleek if you enjoy a 
mystery, particularly if you like mystery 
that is largely made up of sheer clever- 
ness. 


The Shadow* 


Arthur Stringer knows his underworld. 
In The Shadow he portrays the lust for 
the “man hunt.” A New York police 
officer, well up in the department, stands 
to rise or fall in his ability to track down 
and catch a certain clever criminal. The 
tenacity with which he clings to his pur- 
pose is a wonderful thing, as are the ad- 
ventures he encounters as he circles the 
globe in pursuit of his prey, only to find 
him and lose him, then to find and lose 
him again, and to return discredited, mad- 
dened by defeat and sunken low in ignom- 
iny until we leave him a peddler on the 
street corner, bent on revenge to the last, 
and attaining it in a brief, dramatic cli- 
max. 

The story moves rapidly, as it must, 
without waste of words or space for de- 
scription. It gives the facts of the search 
—those facts will keep the mind on the 
move. 


A Song of Sixpencet 


From the time that she was a small girl, 
Emmy Moran had believed that physical 
beauty is essential in order to attract the 
opposite sex. 

Nature had given to her a beautifully 
formed body and an unusually attractive 


*THe SHapow. By Arthur Stringer. 
Century Company. 

+A Sone oF Sixpence. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. W. J. Watt & Co. 
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face, and these Emmy determines to make 
the most of. 

Though poor, Emmy manages to get 
along in the matter of dress very well, 
and at the death of her father, she goes 
to New York and becomes a private sten- 
ographer to a great writer, Grant Chanler. 

Men have always fascinated her, as she 
has always fascinated them, and a daily 
contact with so handsome and gifted a 
man as Chanler causes her to fall in love 
with him. To her chagrin, at first he 
apparently fails to notice her beauty or 
to care in the least for her except as an 
employe, but she lures him on until he 
confesses his love for her, which in real- 
ity is nothing but a passion created in him 
by her charm. 

Chanler goes abroad with her promise 
to marry him on his return, but Emmy is 
not the kind that sits around and waits. 
An elderly millionaire makes love to her 
and she accepts him. 

Emmy realizes too late that with Chan- 
ler only can she be happy, and that be- 
cause of her treatment of him that happi- 
ness is not for her. 


The Impossible Boy* 

Mystery runs through the entire story, 
not a deep, profound mystery, but a mys- 
tery nevertheless. 

Pedro, a young artist, whose nationality 
no one has been able to discover, since he 
speaks English, Italian, Spanish and 
French with equal fluency, is one of the 
most fascinating creatures in the world. 
He is possessed of a wonderful personal- 
ity, together with an unusual wit, grace 
and sympathy, a combination not easily 
found. 

Women fall in love with the artist, but 
he will have none of them. Like Shake- 
speare’s Rosalind, he is for no woman. 
For some mysterious reason, which we 
find out only at the end of the book, Pedro 
can never marry any woman, even had he 
wished to. 

The story portrays the Bohemian life, 
as well as the life of Spanish dancers and 
bear trainers. 

One of the women who loves Pedro is 
Iris, the daughter of a millionaire, the 


*Tue ImpossistE Boy. By Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam. 
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latter of whom plays an interesting part 
in the development of the plot. 

A villain enters the story—a Venezue- 
lan, and for a long time things look very 
dark for many people, but at last all turns 
out well—Pedro’s identity and mystery is 
cleared up, and all get their just rewards. 





The Hero of Herat* 


This account of a brave and once well- 
known British officer, Major Eldred Pot- 
tinger, C. B., is an elaborate character 
study, having as a background the first 
Afghan War. The work is done with 
great care, and the character here pre- 
sented one well worth knowing, humble, 
patient, thoroughly trustworthy, and self- 
sacrificing, a man who, by his sagacious 
and untiring labors in Afghanistan, won 
the title of Hero of Herat. 

The thing, however, that stands out 
most sharply in the reviewer’s mind is 
not the author’s power to draw a char- 
acter such as Eldred Pottinger—presum- 
ably a fellow-countryman—but the ability 
to analyze Eastern character and Eastern 
methods of living, with all the treachery 
and meanness and uncleanness and filth. 
The two great natives of Herat, the Shah 
Kamran and Yar Mahomed, are drawn 
with wonderful skill and insight, and, 
while distinctly unadmirable men, Mrs. 
Diver’s work in presenting them is un- 
questionably fine. 

In style the book is too narrative. 
Events of moment are few and far be- 
tween, and, while purporting to be a 
romance, it lacks almost all the features 
of that type of fiction. Excellent as a 
character study, it will not command the 
attention shown Mrs. Diver’s recent novel, 
Captain Desmond, V. C, 


The Mischief Makert 
It is remarkable how great an inge- 
nuity Mr. Oppenheim continues to dis- 


play. With his old and well-worn theme 
—international politics—he once more 
writes a strong, compactly plotted story, 


that has a full share of dramatic situation, 
brilliant climax and assorted characteriza- 
tion. 


*TuHe Hero or Herat. By 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

*TuHe Miscurer MAKER. By E. 
penheim. Little, Brown & Co. 


Maud Diver. G. 
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In the mysterious “toy-maker from 
Berlin” is presented an entirely unscrupu- 
lous but fascinating political genius whose 
efforts to involve England in trouble with 
France are gallantly checkmated by a 
young Englishman whose talents for di- 
plomacy find this way of expressing them- 
selves when the vengeance of a woman 
drives him into exile in Paris. 

Mr. Oppenheim manages to give a very 
realistic view of life in Paris without 
stooping to things sordid and repulsive. 
He devotes his energies to producing 
forceful, dramatic effects, and in develop- 
ing characters through which me may 
strengthen these effects. 


The Devil’s Admiral* 

A decidedly bloody tale is this, quite 
in the spirit of Treasure Island, though 
written in a careless, reckless, even slip- 
shod way. 

The strange character who turns out to 
be the “Devil's Admiral,” a terror of the 
seas, is rather cleverly managed. His 
downfall, at the hands of a plucky news- 
paper correspondent, who sails with him 
on the China sea, makes a thrilling epi- 
sode. Altogether the tale has a flavor of 
the unusual, that will appeal to fiction 
lovers who are hunting exciting adventure 
in the books they read. 


The Lost Milliont 

For a clever mystery tale this story 
serves its purpose. And yet, if it repre- 
sents the work of some well-known and 
established writer, as it is supposed to do, 
it is scarcely what one might expect it to 
be. It is full of weak points in its plot, 
and is guilty of melodrama in the method 
of the expression of its action, and while 
it moves rapidly it scarcely produces in 
climax the effect it promises. The mur- 
derous device revealed in the last chapters 
is not original or thrilling, as the hints 
which go before it would seem to indicate. 

Nevertheless, it is an entertaining story, 
sufficient to pass a pleasant evening with, 
which perhaps is as much as one can 
hope, for it is a book written ostensibly 
as a time-killer, 


By Frederick Fer- 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


*Tue Devit’s ADMIRAL. 
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One Woman’s Life* 


This is not up to the Herrick standards. 
The theme—that of a woman’s develop- 
ment in selfishness and extravagance—is 
one of great possibilities, which, however, 
are not realized in the somewhat remote 
and not altogether convincing Milly. 
Mr. Herrick has essayed to show the de- 
plorable results of a steady growth of 
self-centeredness in a woman who, begin- 
ning low in the social scale, rises by her 
own genius to enviable heights, but in 
doing so sacrifices those who ought to be 
nearest and dearest to her, and kills in 
herself all aspirations toward the spiritual 
evolution. 

Milly killed her husband—not actually, 
but in effect, since she stifled his genius 
and left him without incentive. Milly is 
ruthless, for her charming, girlish ways 
and innocent appearing, and ruthlessly she 
plunders the love in the hearts of those 
about her, and uses it to gain her own 
small ends. 

One Woman’s Life may be true in sub- 
stance; pleasant it is not; nor does it 
evidence that inspiration and mastery over 
inspiration that made The Healer a big 
book. 


The Day of Dayst 


This is different from Mr. Vance’s 
usual novels. In it a young New Yorker 
has his “day of days’—in other words, 
into a few hours, mostly the small hours— 
he crowds a wide variety of adventures 
that win him a fortune, make him some 
desperate enemies, and gain for him the 
hand and heart of the girl he loves. 

It is an exciting story, crammed full of 
episode and action, each outdoing its 
predecessor in the elements of the extra- 
ordinary and all possessed of a delightful 
quality of improbability that makes the 
book a veritable Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment. Nothing quite so clever has 
appeared since Brewster's Millions, 


Pollyanna} 


Poor little Pollyanna, bereft of her 
father, a home missionary, taken away 





*OneE Woman’s Lire. By Robert Herrick, 
The Macmillan Company. 

+TueE Day or Days. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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from her only friends, the Ladies’ Aiders, 
finds herself in the chill atmosphere of a 
New England household, the “duty” child 
of a prim spinster not universally loved. 

But Pollyanna’s father had taught her 
a game, the “glad” game, and bravely 
little Pollyanna played it, with what re- 
sults we leave the reader to find out for 
him or herself. 

This is a kind of Ann of Green Gables 
story—quite as touching and nearly as 
entertaining. 


The Amateur Gentleman* 

Quite as interesting and original as 
The Broad Highway is this story of 
Georgian England and of a humble young 
man who, left with a considerable fortune, 
finds his way to London-town to become 
an “amateur gentleman.” 

Mr. Farnol writes his story in an easy, 
leisurely way, introducing here a character 
and there a character to contribute some- 
thing additional and distinctive to the 


*TKE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN, 
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A Garden of Souls 






main group of characters that has in its 
center Barnabas Barty, son of a famous 
pugilist and of a gentle mother, a brave 
lad and a winning one who set out to con- 
quer society and life, and ended by con- 
quering himself. That he found love was 
less wonderful than that he kept it having 
found it, and that in the midst of defeat 
this same love should crown him with 
victory. 

Ostensibly Fielding is the master after 
whom Jeffrey Farnol copies, but he is no 
slave to his master. He has an abund- 
ance of imaginative force, variety of char- 
acter, and even dramatic force of situation 
to place him in a niche of his own. 

One must read The Amateur Gentle- 
man to appreciate its delightful quality ; it 
contains no disappointments whatever of 
any kind. 

Very careful are we in making haste 
to declare any author a genius, but if there 
is a real genius at work writing to-day, 
he is the author first, of The Broad 
Highway, and second, of The Amateur 
Gentleman. 


By E. S. Belden 


O 


HOMER of the deathless song! 
O Pindar of the matchless lyre! 


O thou far-famed Demosthenes, 
Great master of the Attic throng, 
Weaving thy spell with a tongue of fire! 
O Phidias, thy chisel seize! 


For thou couldst make the lifeless stone 


Grow animate by peerless art. 
And there—the mightiest of them all— 
Upon his intellectual throne 


Immortal Plato sits apart !— 


Names on some ruined temple wall? 
Nay—souls enshrined in the human heart! 





The New Books of the Month 


(Continued from page 623) 


CanbDY-MAKING REVOLUTIONIZED. 
By Mary Elizabeth Hall. 

A book that tells how to make candy from 
vegetables, a new idea and far more healthful 
while less expensive. There are numerous il- 
lustrations and many recipes. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


CHAFING-DISH AND SANDWICHES, THE. 
By Alice L. James. 

A small handbook~ of useful suggestions for 
informal suppers and luncheons. A _ splendid 
little volume for the woman who entertains at 
card-parties and after the theater. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


DatLty Sone. 

An exquisite little year-book of spiritual help, 
one poem for each day of the calendar, the 
poems chosen from the best that English litera- 
ture has to offer. Bound in red silk cloth, elab- 
orately gilded. The book is a beautiful com- 
panion piece to The Book of Love. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Dame CurtsEy’s Party PAstTIMEs. 
3y Ellye Howell Glover. 

This is an excellent book for any hostess to 
Not only does it contain something 
new, something different, but the suggestions 
are often those that can be carried out inex- 
pensively. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


possess. 


= 


GoosE CREEK FOo.Lks. 
By Isabel Graham 


Bush 
3ush. 

A vivid picture of the humble mountain whites 
of Kentucky is drawn by the authors who make 
a strong appeal for the enlightenment of these 
down-trodden, buried-alive mountaineers. Char- 
acteristics of the toilers and their development 
since the missionaries and philanthropists have 
become awakened to their needs make an im- 
pressive object lesson. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


and Florence Lilian 


Gutter-Basiks. 
By Dorothea Slade. 

The forlorn children of the London slums are 
vividly brought before the public by one who 
even excels Myra Kelly’s ability to describe the 
fellowship-in-poverty which marks slum _ life. 
The “Guttergarten,” the play kingdom of slum 
childhood which lies among smoky factories, 
laundries or noisy foundries, always huddled 
in a congested district where the mites of hu- 
manity fatten and thrive in their squalor and 
filth, presents many pathetic pictures, likewise 
some which are humorous withal the underlying 
misery. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


InpIAN Farry TAtes. 
By Lewis Allen. 
Many habits, customs and traits of the red 
men in battle, hunting and their domestic life 
are accurately described in this volume. “The 


stories are elaborated from literal translations 
of the so-called myths from various Indian 
Languages filed with the Bureau of Ethnology 
in the Smithsonian Institute in Washington,” 
also others related to the author by those fa- 
miliar with the Indians or half-breeds in Nova 
Scotia, Maine and the South. Much interesting 
and instructive information is given. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


INNER LIFE AND THE TAo-TEH-Kin¢G, THE. 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 

A theosophical discourse in which is inter- 
preted the great work of Laotze “the Chinese 
avatar and embodiment of China’s spirit on its 
most profound side; hence a guide for all ages.” 
Those interested in theosophy will enjoy read- 
ing an interpretation from one of the leading 
teachers of the cult. It is not easy, but he who 
runs along the path may read. It is also a 


denunciation of the philosophical leadership of 
Confucius. 
The Theosophical Publishing Company. 


JocASTA AND THE FAMISHED Cat. 
By Anatole France. 

The newest volume in the translated works 
of M. France, now being issued in an uniform 
edition. The present book represents M. 
France’s first work of fiction, which appeared 
in 1879. It is one of his most wonderful stories, 
in his own words, “a trifle sinister perhaps,” 
but containing many charming touches of the 
sort M. France is capable of in his best work. 

John Lane Company. 


Love, MARRIAGE AND Divorce. 
By Brian C. Bullen. 

A little book on a large and vexed subject, 
lacking clarity, continuity and conclusiveness in 
an argument not without knowledge. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


LuRE OF THE IRON Tran, THE. 
By Ward W. Adair. 

This book is a tribute to “the silent heroes 
who stand alone and bore holes into the night 
at the rate of a mile a minute.” It tells of 
innumerable temptations in the lives of railroad 
men and the difficulties which arise from re- 
fraining from evil. Details of conversions among 
the most sin-hardened abound. 

Association Press, New York, 


Lyric Dicrion For SINGERS, Actors AND PusLic 
SPEAKERS. 
By Dora Duty Jones. 
With a preface by Madame Melba. 

A second work by this author whose earlier 
book was a careful study of The Technique of 
Speech. The present work considers the use of 
words in singing, and provides exercises that 
will be of great benefit to those who are striving 
to make enunciation perfect in the use of the 
voice for purposes of public enjoyment. 

Harper & Brothers. 
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MASTERPIECES OF THE SOUTHERN POETS. 
By Walter Neale. 

A compilation of poems by Southern writers, 
artistically bound in leather and printed on thin 
paper. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


Mopern STRAWBERRY GROWING. 
By Albert E. Wilkinson. 
A practical manual for growing strawberries, 
fully illustrated and useful for professional and 
amateur alike. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Music Lovers’ Cyclopepia. 
By Rupert Hughes. 

An excellent compendium of information about 
musical subjects, covering biographical notes, 
stories of operas, definitions of terms and 
phonetic spelling of proper names. Originally 
published in two volumes at a greater price. 
This is a new, revised and more complete edition. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


My Frienpv’s Boox. 
By Anatole France. 

A translation by J. Lewis May of France’s 
most popular works. In the uniform edition 
now being rapidly produced. 

John Lane Company. 


REcorD oF A SILENT Lirt, THE. 
By Anna Preston. 

This is a narrative, rather than a novel deal- 
ing with the extraordinary experiences of a 
dumb woman who was left a fortune and em- 
ployed it by opening her great mansion to cranks 
of every kind who were permitted to do pretty 
much as they pleased and who must have made 
a bedlam to those with good hearing. The 
heroine, however, sticks to her task and man- 
ages to accomplish no little good in the world 
aiter some rather amazing experiences. It 1s 
more a_ psychological treatise than anything 
else and is written effectively. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


Sampo, THE. 
By James Baldwin. 
These tales of astounding bravery of the 
heroes and heroines are extracts from the Fin- 
nish epic—the Kalevala—a poem of remarkably 
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great length (23,000 lines) excessively tiresome 
and of monotonous meter. ‘The author has 
aimed to avoid the primitive simplicity of the 
original folk songs and by garnishing the dull 
spots, has made a quaint, fanciful tale. The 
characters are wholly allegorical and the idea 
seems to be to place these uncommon stories 
before the public in a similar position to the 
familiar nursery rhymes so dear to children’s 
hearts. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


SouirupE LETTERS. 
By Mary T. Blauvelt. 

To choose for pastime reading a volume of 
letters from one middle-aged spinster to an 
other will take a good deal of courage, yet these 
letters are most readable, sound in philosophy 
of living, full of beauty and truth. If the au- 
thor had put her thought in essay form rather 
than in the present style, she would have com- 
manded larger attention. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Wuat To READ ON BUuSINEss. 

A bibliography of books appertaining to busi- 
ness, prepared for the Business Book Bureau 
of the Mercantile Library, in New York City. 


Winston Cook Book, THE. 
By Helen Cramp. 

An up-to-date and very complete cook book, 
elaborately illustrated. It not only contains 
many new recipes, but many others which have 
been altered to suit the later conditions of scien- 
tific cookery. There are excellent chapters on 
Fireless Cooking, Paper-Bag Cooking, Casserole 
Cooking, Chafing-Dish Cooking and Entertain- 
ing. 

' John C. Winston Company. 


THE. 
By Edward §. Ellis. 
Another tribute to the late Dwight L. Moody 
is given by “the worst boy” who had been the 
evil spirit in his town and even in college, until 
he was brought face-to-face with the error of 
his ways by the inspired evangelist. From a ter- 
ror he developed into an active Christian, studied 
for the ministry and finally became a prime- 
mover in arousing a spirit of brotherhood, wher- 
ever he chanced to wander. 
American Tract Society. 


Worst Boy, 


Contemporary Drama 


The Little Theatre 


HE, home for intimate drama, built 
ff by Mr. Winthrop Ames, at 240 
West Forty-fourth street, New 
York, is now in its second season. Five 
productions of recognized artistic worth 
and of popular attractiveness have been 
put on there. The Little Theater was 
opened March 11th, 1912, with John Gals- 
worthy’s modern comedy, The Pigeon. A 
week later the first of the special matinee 
bills was given, consisting of a one-act 
play by Charles Rann Kennedy, The Ter- 
rible Meek, and a drama by Louis Laloy, 
The Flower of the Palace of Han, an 
adaptation from a thirteenth-century Chi- 
nese drama. The second season was 
opened early in last November with Ar- 
thur Schnitzler’s satiric comedy in five 
episodes, The “Affairs” of Anatol. It was 
followed late in December by Norman 


McKinnel and his London company in 
Rutherford and Son, by Githa Sowerby. 
The second of the special matinee bills 
was the fairy-tale play for children, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
dramatized by Jessie Braham White, from 
the famous fairy story of the Brothers 
Grimm. This was produced the middle 
of November and ran for seventeen 
weeks in New York, after which it went 
to Philadelphia and enjoyed a substantial 
popularity there. The next production to 
be made at The Little Theater will be the 
comedy from the ‘German of Ludwig 
Fulda, The Pirate. 

The Little Theater is built in the Co- 
lonial style of architecture, and has neither 
boxes nor balconies. The seating capacity 
is two hundred and ninety-nine. The 
object in having the theater of such small 
dimensions and without boxes or balco- 





The Little Theatre (Interior) 
New York City 
Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnson 
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nies is to bring the audience into intimate 
relations with the actors. Even from the 
back seats the slightest gesture or word 
on the stage carries perfectly. The archi- 


tectural features of the theater limit the 
character of plays which can be pro- 
duced to 
which 


those of an intimate nature 
require close proximity between 





















































The Little Theatre 
New York 
Photograph by Frances B. Johnson 





stage and audience to obtain their full 
value. Within this limitation all sorts of 
plays can be given. Already the range of 
plays produced has run the gamut from 
the modern tragedy of real life, Ruther- 
ford and Son, to the satiric and cynical 
comedy of Arthur Schnitzler, The “Af- 
fairs’ of Anatol. 


The Little Theatre in Philadelphia 

Following in the wake of Mr, Win- 
throp Ames, some persons interested in 
dramatic development have built a Little 
Theater in Philadelphia. This was opened 
on March 10, with a play called The Ad- 
ventures of Chlora, obviously an imita- 
tion of The Affairs of Anatol. 

The theater building itself is a superb 
bit of architecture. It contains about 
three hundred and sixty seats, is exquis- 
itely decorated and fitted out, and appeals 
in every way to the cultivated artistic 
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sense. But, unfortunately, the beginning 
of the project was vastly marred by the 
character of the play presented and by 
the actors chosen to present it. The Ad- 
ventures of Chlora is a hopelessly ama- 
teurishish piece of work, lacking in every- 
thing that resembles humor and verging 
dangerously near the borderland of bad 
taste in its attempts to be witty by way 
of daring insinuation. The interpreters of 
this trashy production were for the most 
part indifferently good actors at best, and 
the unhappy character of their vehicle ac- 
centuated rather than concealed their 
weaknesses. 

On the other hand, the settings for the 
five episodes of the play were remarkably 
fine, in every way adequate and artistic, 
backgrounds well worthy first-class artists 
and a first-class play. 

However, this is so promising a move- 
ment that one feels chary about criticising 
its beginnings too harshly. With such a 
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Gertrude Robins at Home 


perfect little theater, it is safe to presume 
that experience will bring in its wake 
something more significant in the way of 


performance. And so it is that we wish 
the Little Theater good luck and hope to 
find it living up to its opportunities and 
making the most of its possibilities, 
equaling if not excelling the very real ac- 
complishment of its sister theater in New 
York. Geniuses like Winthrop Ames are 
not to be found at every turn of the road, 
but with Mr. Ames’ example to follow, 
sincere workers may achieve much. 


Gertrude Robins 


Miss Robins is a young English actress 
who has made a big hit at the Globe The- 
ater, in London, under the Frohman man- 
agement in the American success, Officer 
666. Miss Robins is one of the youngest 
and most versatile of London’s actresses. 
But for the conservatism of English uni- 
versities, she would be wearing a cap 
and gown, for a few summers ago, while 


in her teens, she took Honors in Modern 
Languages at Oxford. 

Then she went upon the stage, and was 
soon Granville Barker’s leading woman 
in the first of his daring Anatol plays. She 
has played lead in J. M. Barrie’s Rosa- 
lind at the Duke of York’s, and is now the 
attractive “Grape-fruit girl’ heroine of 
Officer 666. 

She has fair hair, blue eyes, and is a 
very characteristic type of English beauty ; 
she has brains, however, and her activities 
range from flying and farming to play- 
writing. She has written twelve success- 
ful one-act plays: her lower-middle-class 
comedy Makeshifts has been played over 
a thousand times in Britain, on the Conti- 
nent and in Australia and Canada. It pre- 
ceded Hindle Wakes at the London Play- 
house, and Miss Horniman’s famous 
company of players will present it for the 
first time in America this spring. With 
Gordon Craig and Bernard Shaw, Miss 
Robins is interested in the revival of the 
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art of the marionette, upon 
often writes and lectures. 

Miss Robins owns The Leather Bottel, 
famous as a hostelry since the days of 
Cromwell until last fall, when she bought 
it for her country retreat. Her village 
comedy, Pot Luck, was written to amuse 
her Buckinghamshire neighbors, but the 
enthusiastic praise of G. K. Chesterton led 
her to organize her own company and pro- 
duce it at the Palace Theater, London’s 
high-brow vaudeville house, where its 
rustic charm met with the fullest appre- 
ciation. 

Miss Robins, who has achieved so much 
in so short a time, has the happy knack 
of creating in her plays, as in her playing, 
that precious, indefinable “laugh with a 
tear behind it.” 


which she 


The Bird of Paradise 
The Bird of Paradise, a picturesque 
Hawaiian romance, by Richard Walton 
Tully, co-author of The Rose of the 
Rancho, is presented in play form by 
Oliver Morosco. Briefly, the story is that 
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of Luana, who, immediately after being 
informed by the priest of Pele that she is 
of royal blood, meets Paul Wilson, an 
American medical graduate, on his way to 
Holokai to search for the bacilli of leprosy 
in the colony of death. The pretty Prin- 
cess falls in love with the white man, to 
whom she makes impetuous advances in 
her unsophisticated native way, and wins 
an impulsive response. “Ten Thousand 
Dollar Dean,’ a beachcomber, who has 
seen better days, but is now living out his 
interpretation of the philosophy of the 
Rubiayat, warns the American of the 
dangers of his seductive environment, but 
is unheeded. Diana Larned Wilson’s in- 
tended, who is also one of the medical 
missionary party from the States, under- 
takes the reformation of Dean, and bids 
him rouse from his lethargic life and “up, 
up to the light.” The party of Ameri- 
cans proceeds upon its way without Wil- 
son, who has become infatuated with his 
childish charmer, whom he finally mar- 


ries, while Dean joins the little band of 
philanthropists, takes the young doctor’s 


From Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs 
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place, and himself undertakes to work 
among the lepers, his still undimmed sci- 
entific education making this possible. 

From here on begins the gradual down- 
fall of one man and the uplifting of the 
other. Wilson succumbs to the enslave- 
ment of the sunshine and the climatic 
sensuousness, while Dean, following 
Diana’s bidding, goes forth to accomplish 
a great work. 

The love of Luana is unflagging. Its 
fierce tropical flame never burns low. She 
forswears all her royal prerogatives, the 
good of her people, defies the ominous 
warning of the native priest intended to 
kindle her superstitions, and abandons all 
for the man she worships. Wilson is con- 
tent for two years—until he again sees 
Diana and the regenerated Dean, now 
affianced lovers. Then a sudden realiza- 
tion of his abandoned heritage sweeps 
over him and he too resolves*to reform. 

Through the political machinations of 
Captain Hatch, a commercial Yankee 
planter, Wilson is given opportunity to 
regain some of his lost ground, but Luana 
proves the bar socially and otherwise that 
prevents his progress to the goal of his 
new ambition. He begins to tire of her 
and even becomes incensed at her naivette, 
and when finally she returns a victim to 
her superstitions and informs him of her 
belief that the Prayer of Death of the old 
priest is about to claim her, and that in 
order to appease the rising anger of Pele, 
she must be the living sacrifice to the God 
of Everlasting Fire, he calmly permits her 
to go. The play is in three acts and five 
scenes. The first is laid in the wilds of 
the Island of Huna, a riotous tangle of 
chromatic bloom. The second shows the 
interior of the grass hut where Wilson 
lives his life of passion and indolence, and 
the third is the bungalow of Captain 
Hatch, with the wonderful picture of dis- 
tant perspective across a moonlit sea and 
the approach to the roaring, fiery crater 
of Kilauea. The closing scene is a won- 
derful piece of spectacular stagecraft, de- 
picting with startling realism the hissing, 
steaming, flaming pit of fire. 


The High Road 
Mrs. Fiske’s newest play presents an 
up-to-date theme. Politics provide its ex- 
citement; its dramatic crisis hinges on a 
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blackmailing scheme whereby a _ tobacco 
trust man aims to kill a reform bill touch- 
ing the child-labor question. 

The heroine, a country-girl with aspira- 
tions, goes to the city in the company of 
a wealthy young artist. She lives with 
him for three years as his wife, but at the 
end of that time realizes the futility of 
her existence and determines to strike out 
for herself. Beginning as an employe in 
a shirt factory, she rises until she becomes 
the leader of the women’s Trade Union 
League, and in this capacity she succeeds 
in getting through a bill remedying the 
evils of child labor. Through this bill she 


From The Bird of Paradise 


comes into contact with the governor of 
the State, a former friend in her country 
home, a man deeply in love with her. He 
proposes to her and she accepts him— 
after telling him of the three years of her 


life which had best be forgotten. Three 
years later, on the eve of her husband’s 
election as president, an enemy appears 
on the scene, a capitalist prepared to use 
in blackmail his chance-discovered knowl- 
edge of the three years’ lapse of the 
woman now wife of the candidate. How 
the lady herself beats him at his own game 
and saves the day for her husband affords 
a strong and admirable climax. 

The work of Mrs. Fiske in the charac- 
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ter of Mary Page is little short of won- At first thought it seems as if Mrs. 
derful. She wins the sympathy of her Fiske’s support in the play might be 
audience at every point; now and then stronger, but closer analysis leads to the 
she wins it against great odds; she com- conclusion that it is not the weakness of 
mands the admiration almost uniformly, the support, but the strength of Mrs. 
and makes attractive and lovable the per- Fiske herself that is responsible for this 
sonality of this woman, who by every’ early judgment. So forceful is her per- 
logical argument deserves the severest sonality, so great her magnetism, that un- 
censure and yet who, because of her un- consciously and without intent, she domi- 
selfish devotion to a great cause and her nates every situation and towers high 
success in leading that cause, obliterates above the other characters in strength 
the stain of her youth. and forcefulness. 
























the Sunlight 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


ILL thy soul with God’s warm sunshine, 
f Let thy spirit bask and dream; 
Bathe thy being in the fullness 
Of its pure vitalic stream. 


Be there Light! was God’s commandment ; 
And the sun obeyed His word. 

Spirit, joy and grace have bided 

Where the mandate has been heard. 


Light has cast a spell o’er darkness; 

Color tunes the mind for art; 
Growth and strength are in the sunlight, 
Inspiration for the heart. 


Drink then deep of warm clear sunshine ; 
Let thy spirit bask and dream; 

Bathe thy being in light’s radiance, 

Know the joys of life supreme. 


THE SPHINX rom **AN RTIST IN EGYPT 
Walter Tyndale, R.I. 
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